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has been a growing disposition on the 

part of Old Testament scholars to take 
stock of the rather impressive body of new 
relevant knowledge that has been placed 
at their disposal in the period since the 
World War and to evaluate the various 
pertinent views which fecently have been 
advanced and hold the field at the beginning 
of 1938 A. D. 


l THE PAST TWO YEARS THERE 


I 


There has been a distinct gain in the gen- 
eral attitude toward the Old Testament. 
Our denominations now will permit in their 
clergy and in their college and seminary 
teachers an objective and scientific approach. 
We are free to go into the evidence, to 
reach our conclusions, and to tell our stu- 
dents what we believe; in fact, most of us 
are expected by the institutions employing 
us to do just this. 

We should not delude ourselves, however, 
into believing that this academic freedom 
has yet resulted in much enlightenment even 
on the part of the general public which 
professes interest in things religious. Most 
of our denominational boards of publication 
still are very chary about issuing any in- 
formation not in accord with the time-hon- 
ored tenets of the past century. The vast 
majority of teachers in our church schools 
today has no idea that the Old Testament 
is anything but a collection of stories, 
prophecies, and proof-texts verbally inspired 


and containing no discrepancy. And these 
teachers are not to be blamed; from their 
church boards and from their pastors they 
get scant help in understanding the lessons 
they are to teach. 

Another reason for pause in rejoicing at 
our academic freedom is the fact that in 
reaching our non-superstitious, non-magical 
conception of the Bible we have produced 
a cynicism on the part of the more intel- 
ligent laymen and an indifference on the 
part of the less intelligent. The Bible still 
is sold in great quantities, but it remains 
a closed book to a vast number who possess 
it. 

II 


Textual criticism can claim a distinct 
advance, particularly from the finding of 
new Greek manuscripts earlier than the 
familiar codices, some texts going back to 
the second century B. C. Interesting, too, 
is Albright’s evidence for dating the Nash 
Papyrus in the Maccabean period (Journal of 
Biblical Literature, vol. LVI, pp. 145-176). 
The publication of the third edition of the 
Kittel Bible and Rahlf’s Septuagint have 
provided the student of the text with two 
splendid new tools, though a critical text 
of the Old Testament still remains a de- 
sideratum. It is notable that the new ma- 
terial is not causing any startling revision 
of the Hebrew. There still remain texts 
that seem to be hopelessly corrupt and no 
conjectural emendations attempting to give 
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meaning to these texts can claim to be other 
than plausible guesses. Still from time to 
time the finding of an object or a similar 
passage in another language may clear up 
the meaning of an obscure text. So textual 
criticism, while never destined for popu- 
larity and requiring patient humility, is 
steadily advancing and yielding tangible 
results. 
III 


In the field of literary criticism there has 
been great activity in which the advance 
would appear to be a well ordered retreat in 
several sectors. There is nothing like the 
pan-Babylonian theory or the Jerahmeel 
hypothesis taking the attention of scholars 
today. True, there are widely divergent 
views regarding parts of the Old Testa- 
ment; but the authors are ready to admit 
the tentative character of these views. Elab- 
orate strophic arrangements and metrical 
reconstructions of the past generation are 
notably out of fashion. We have learned 
that there is meter in 3+ 3, 3+ 2, and 
2-+ 2, but no longer do we say that any 
poetic section must fall entirely into our 
one pattern. Lund has pointed out some 
striking uses of chiasmus and the arrange- 
ment of ideas in parallel series; but there is 
no likelihood of the establishment of a 
chiastic Procrustean bed. 

The recent critical introductions by Oesterley 
and Robinson and by Eissfeldt and the more 
popular general books, H. W. Robinson’s The 
Old. Testament, Its Making and Meaning, and 
S. A. Cook’s The Old Testament: A Rein- 
terpretation, show that, while some of the old 
positions have been abandoned, we have made 
surprisingly little advance in our knowledge 
of the original documents which went into 
our Bible. Notably is this true regarding the 
Pentateuch. It is known that the so-called 


Wellhausen hypothesis has been under at- 
tack. No longer are divine names the basis 


for differentiating documents; no longer can 
we confidently dissect a passage and assign 
each verse or part of a verse to its document; 
some scholars no longer use the letters J, E, D, 
and P for these documents. But, though J 
and E by some are considered one document 
with some appended variations, nearly all Old 
Testament scholars still recognize in the Pen- 
tateuch four sources or tendencies correspon- 
ding to J, E, D, and P. Regarding compara- 
tive dates there is great difference of opinion. 
Each document is placed by some scholar 
before the exile and by some other scholar 
after the exile. 

The two storm-centers of the Old Testament 
today are Deuteronomy, which some hold to 
be very early in the history of Israel and some 
to be post-exilic, and Ezekiel, which some take 
to be genuine utterance of the priest-prophet 
in Babylonia during the exile and others to 
be spurious speeches by a man who never 
went to Babylonia. 

There are, too, many other problems just 
as far from solution, as, for instance, the 
Song of Songs, Ezra-Nehemiah, Ecclesiastes, 
the Second Isaiah and the Psalms. In attack- 
ing these problems there is today more of a 
disposition to estimate the social and cultural 
aspects involved than there could have been 
in the past generation (witness Wallis’ God 
and the Social Process, Graham and May’s 
Culture and Conscience, Meek’s Hebrew Ori- 


gins). 
IV 


For our greatest advance in Old Testament 
knowledge we are indebted to archaeology. Both 
in extent of undertakings and quality of work 
done this generation is far ahead of the last, 
though we should recognize the courage and 
ability of those who laid the foundations. 
Albright’s supplement entitled Recent Discov- 
eries in Bible Lands in the 1936 Young’s Con- 
cordance is the best and most recent compre- 
hensive survey of the field; but practically all 
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recent books of value in the Old Testament 
field take account of the material from the 
excavations and Barton’s Archaeology and the 
Bible has just appeared in its seventh edi- 
tion. 

We should be warned about taking the ipse 
dixit of any archaeologist just because his 
work is put forth by a reputable publisher. We 
must remember that archaeology, though deal- 
ing with hard and cold actual objects, must 
put these objects through a critical process of 
evaluation before they really mean anything. 
And on occasion experienced men after look- 
ing at the same collections and the same plans 
can come to varying conclusions. 

On the whole, however, general lines are 
established and the finds have shed a great deal 
of light on the Bible. We are learning much 
more about the precursors of the Israelites in 
Canaan and the surrounding lands; we know 
a good deal about the culture which developed 
during the period between the Judges and the 
exile; we have from the destroyed cities evi- 
dence of the havoc wrought by the Babylonian 
troops under Nebuchadnezzar; we see a new 
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culture arising with strong Greek influence in 
the period of the restoration. 


V 


In the present situation teachers of the Old 
Testament have a definite responsibility. The 
Old Testament as it is can be intensely inter- 
esting. Some of us have been so busy with 
our literary hypothesis, our conjectural emen- 
dations, our detailed exegesis that we have 
obscured from our students the grandeur of 
the Old Testament, which essentially as it is 
now has influenced the course of human his- 
tory for two thousand years. The story of 
the development of the chosen people as told 
in the Old Testament and as applied in the 
New Testament and subsequent times should 
stir the imagination of any student who gives 
it a fair chance. To understand the world 
today one must know the Bible. And it is 
our duty to help our students see the Bible 
for what it is. As Prof. W. A. Irwin recently 
said, “After the age of Bible criticism it is 
high time that we revive the era of Bible 
teaching.” 


“The great positive contribution, it seems to 
me, which is made by higher criticism to an 
understanding of the religious value of the Old 
Testament is effected by setting each part of the 
Old Testament in its proper background. An 
adequate idea of the religious progress in the 
Old Testament may thus be gained, which is 
impossible otherwise. Until this adjustment 
of the material is made no study of religious 
development is possible. When this is done, 
however, each part is seen in its relation to the 


whole, and a sympathetic appreciation of the 
various stages in this development is made feasi- 
ble. Many difficulties, especially of an ethical 
nature, such as the extermination of the 
Canaanites, are removed when these acts are 
seen to be, not the direct command of God, but 
men’s understanding of God’s will under the 
conditions then prevailing, with the degree of 
advancement that had then been attained.”— 
George Ricker Berry, Higher Criticism and the 
Old Testament, p. 118. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON THE TEACHING OF THE BIBLE IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES* 


TEACH THE BIBLE AS RELIGION 
CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 


President of the National Association of Biblical Instructors, 1932 


science. Though it must be scientifi- 

cally taught, it is not a scientific book. 
To attempt to teach it as such is folly. This 
is axiomatic. 

The Bible is not a book of literature. It 
happens to contain some most excellent litera- 
ture. But it was not written as literature, not 
even in the manner of the lofty moral idealism 
of the great Victorians. It contains no Enoch 
Arden, Pompilia, Adam Bede or Mr. Pick- 
wick. To teach it merely as literature is to 
wrong it. This ought to be axiomatic. 

The Bible is not history. It contains his- 
torical materials, but is not history. The mis- 
called “historical” books are prophecy as the 
Jews correctly classified them. They are really 
preaching! Deuteronomy and Judges through 
II Kings are a long sermon on the text, “Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.” The Pentateuch is no 
mere record of a nation’s founding, but an 
extended exposition of the Divine Covenant 
and its requirements. Of course the propheti- 
cal books are purest preaching. So are the 
gospels. They are not biographies but gospels, 
messages of good news, summarizing the Early 
Church’s preaching about Jesus. As for the 


T BIBLE IS NOT A BOOK OF 


1In the January 12, 1938 issue of The Christian Cen- 
tury Dr. John Knox published an article, “The Bible 
in College,” which immediately provoked discussion, 
including a letter written by Chester Warren Quimby 
which was published in the Christian Century in the 
issue of January 26. Albion Roy King carried the dis- 
cussion a stage further in his article published in the 
Christian Century of February 16. In our symposium 
the roles are reversed, Mr. Quimby taking the affirma- 
tive and Drs. King and Knox offering their criti- 
cisms. Mr. Quimby’s “Comment” was written after 


reading the galley proofs of the other articles. 


effective preaching of Paul’s epistles, let the 
lives of Augustine, Luther and Wesley bear 
witness! Teaching the Bible as history grave- 
ly misrepresents it. This should be axiomatic. 


The Bible is not foundational to western — 
Because Shakespeare referred to it, | 
Bunyan was steeped in it and Lincoln quoted | 
it does not make it fundamental in our cul- | 


culture. 


ture and history. Occasional movements like 
the Reformation and scattered groups like 


the Puritans had some real biblical basis. But ~ 
western culture, alas! has never been biblical. | 
King Lear, the Idylls of the King and the — 


Gettysburg Address can be understood well 
enough apart from the Bible. No knowledge 
of the Bible is needed to understand the machi- 
nations of Henry the VIII, the French Revolu- 


tion, the treaties of Vienna and Versailles, © 


the rise of Mussolini and Hitler, the advance 
of industrialism and the decline of capitalism. 


A Handel’s Messiah, Rubens’ Descent from ~ 


the Cross, Mann’s Joseph and His Brethren, 


Lincoln’s Second Inaugural and Rauschen- | 
busch’s Christianizing the Social Order do not © 
mean that in music, art, literature, politics — 
and economics western life rests on biblical | 
Western nations have never — 
been biblical. They have always been frankly ~ 
pagan. The understanding of modern times | 
with its rival nationalisms, capitalistic imperi- | 


foundations. 


alisms, scientific “‘progress,” military hostil- 
ities and industrial collapse requires no_bib- 
lical knowledge whatever. To teach the Bible 


as a culture-pattern is to misteach it. This, 
too should be axiomatic. 
What, then, is the Bible? Jt is religion! 


and should be sedulously taught as religion. 
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Start where you will, read as you may, every- 
where in the Bible it is always God—God and 
religion. It is Creation as the handiwork of 
God, Abraham and the Covenant with God, 
Moses and the economic justice of God, Sam- 
uel and the national sovereignty of God, the 
Psalmist and the praise of God, Isaiah and 
national trust in God, Jeremiah and the soul 
with God, Paul and the salvation of God, 
and Jesus the perfect revelation of God. The 
Twenty-third Psalm is glorious literature, the 
Samuels contain some magnificent history, 
the prophets are rich in social backgrounds, 
and the gospels are splendidly entertaining. 
But these are merely incidental. Everywhere 
the Bible is religion—always religion. To 
teach it otherwise is to betray it. This is 
plainly axiomatic. 

At once the chorus of objections arises: 
“You cannot appreciate the Bible without 
an orderly knowledge of Hebrew history.” 
“An understanding of the Bible requires a 
careful account of Israel’s developing sense 
of God.” “You cannot see Jesus clearly 
without a thorough grasp of the Old Testa- 
ment.” “Without familiarity with the In- 
tertestamental literature there can be no 
adequate appreciation of Jesus and the New 
Testament.” “A knowledge of Paul de- 
mands full information on the Mystery re- 
ligions.” “To evaluate Jesus justly one 
must first carefully weigh the Synoptic 
problem.” “No real understanding of the 
prophets is possible without exact informa- 
tion of their times.” 


The answer is quick and final. Granting 
the full value of these aids, they are not 
pre-requisites to a vital understanding of 
the Bible. To insist that they are is to have 
on one’s hands the unsolved miracles of St. 
Francis, Augustine, Luther, Wesley and 
Moody. Such an insistence forever closes 
the Bible to millions. 


But the objecting chorus continues: “The 
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classroom is not a prayer-meeting.” “Bib- 
lical instruction and homiletics are never to 
be confused.” “The classroom teacher is 
not a preacher.” “College Bible is not 
Sunday School.” “The classroom is no 
place for a revival meeting.” 


Again the answer is swift and complete. 
Teachers of literature seek to arouse a 
love of high poetry and to secure life-long 
devotion to it. Professors of science are 
eager to impart not merely the facts of 
science but to instil the scientific spirit. 
Earnest biblical instructors, likewise, not 
only seek to set forth an adequate under- 
standing of the biblical contents, but also 
they strive to keep at the forefront the 
Bible’s religious message, and they unblush- 
ingly endeavor to secure ardent devotion to 
its exacting principles. Teachers of Bible 
who refuse to make religion and religious 
consecration their aim fail at the very kind 
of teaching upon which their brethren pin 
their dearest hopes. 


The Bible is religion. To teach it as aught 
else is to teach unscientifically, to betray the 
very thing one is teaching, and to forfeit 
one’s greatest opportunity. This must be- 
come axiomatic. 


By a most blessed Providence this writer, 
in his college days, fell into the hands of one 
who first, last and always taught the Bible 
as religion. One of the most honored mem- 
bers of our Association, noted as one of the 
few very great teachers of Bible, his line has 
gone out through all the earth. Many have 
wondered at the secret of his power. An 
extraordinary native talent, of course. A 
profound and searching scholarship, clearly. 
An extraordinarily penetrating spiritual in- 
sight, plainly. A self-crucifying consecra- 
tion worthy of St. Francis, certainly. In 
his classroom he never lectured, never 
preached, never prayed. There was always 
lightness, humor and laughter. Yet each 
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hour was vibrant with the Unseen because 
he everlastingly set forth the Bible as re- 
ligion. He interposed no textbook between 
his students and the Word of God. There 
were a few simple directions, some reference 
works in the library, and the Bible itself. 
Nothing more. Matters wrestled over by 
troubled students elsewhere were passed 
over as quite subordinate. The history of 
J, E, D, P was left entirely untouched. 
That Abraham might be unhistorical or 
largely idealized was barely noticed. The 
course of Hebrew history as a whole was 
never even outlined. Except for occasional 
comment literary matters, as such, were 
omitted. That both the Psalms and Mat- 
thew are arranged into five “books” was 
quite ignored. Intertestamental literature 
was left entirely out of range. There was 
no formal discussion of the Synopti¢ prob- 
lem. The intricacies of the Corinthian cor- 
respondence were never unravelled. The 
north and south Galatian theories remained 
unexplored. Paul and the Mystery religions 


were unexamined. There were no bird’s- 
eye view surveys. Parts of the Bible were 
left unstudied. But the Bible as religion— 
God, ethical conduct and Jesus—was never 
forgotten ! 


Such omissions might seem the acme of 


inefficient or moss-back teaching. They 


were quite the opposite. The courses took © 


the student out of the shallows of the petty, 


literalistic Scriptures into the deep, free | 


waters of the modern Bible. They gave 
him a “technique” whereby he could go 
forward for himself as far as he desired 
into the further reaches of biblical studies. 


And they set before him always the re- | 
ligious message of the Word of God. Ever © 


afterwards the Bible was the Living God 


speaking! And, as no course was complete | 
without constant reference to the Blessed | 
Master, the student came, inevitably, to see 


life in terms of “Jesus only”! 


A teacher of the Bible has no other busi- © 


ness. 


“AS RELIGION”—BUT IN WHAT SENSE? 
JOHN KNOX 
Managing Editor, Christendom 


When I published my article in the Chris- 
tian Century on “The Bible in College,” it 
was not my intention to enter any contro- 
versy, and I certainly do not want to be 
drawn into controversy with Mr. Quimby. 
I have too much respect for his experience 
and am too keenly aware of the limitations 
of my own. Besides, I realize too well the 
size and complexity of the problem we are 
discussing to be disposed to defend the ade- 
quacy of any proposed solution of it—even 
my own. It is, then, with the intention of 
clarifying, rather than emphasizing, the sug- 
gestions which I made in my article that I 
participate in this symposium. 


Perhaps the most useful procedure will ! 


be to summarize those suggestions and then 


to comment briefly on Mr. Quimby’s objec- | 


tions. 


The purpose of my article was to define, 1 
if possible, the basis for the inclusion of | 
courses in the Bible in the curriculum of — 
I gave it as my | 
observation that such courses are included | 


the liberal arts college. 


more often because colleges have inherited 


them or because constituencies demand | 


them than because administrations have any 
well formulated conception of their educa- 
tional function. 


in many institutions the Bible courses are 


Alluding to the fact that | 
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regarded as the character building courses 
in the curriculum, I ventured the opinion 
that the Bible teacher is no more responsible 
for character building than any other teach- 
er. The only qualities of character in which 
the Bible teacher as such (that is, in his class- 
room) has any right to be interested are 
such qualities as intellectual interest, hon- 
esty and discipline, and these are qualities 
about which other teachers should be equal- 
ly concerned. 

What, then, is the justification of the 
Bible courses? It is the three-fold fact (1) 
that one of the most important ends of educa- 
tion is to create an understanding of our 
world, (2) that the movement in history 
known as Christianity has been and is one 
of the primary factors in determining the 
character of that world, and (3) that a 
knowledge of the Bible is indispensable to 
any understanding of Christianity. Here 
seems to me to be a thoroughly objective 
basis for the inclusion of Bible courses in 
the college curriculum—objective in the 
sense that its validity is indubitable regard- 
less of what one’s personal religious beliefs 
and habits may be. Toward the close of my 
article I made a few suggestions as to how 
such courses might be most appropriately 
and efficiently organized within the curricu- 
lum. I rather favored an undergraduate 
department in the “History of Christianity,” 
in which courses in the Bible would take 
their obvious place. Other suggestions were 
of a department of “Early Christian Litera- 
ture” or of “Hebrew and Early Christian 
Literature.” It was only in cases where 
too few courses could be offered to justify 
a departmental organization that I suggest- 
ed the possibility of their being included 
within either the department of history or 
in one of the literature departments. 

In writing my article I was thinking pri- 
marily, I confess, of the college which is not 
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in connection with a church and which does 
not acknowledge any obligation so far as the 
personal religious life of its students is con- 
cerned. It was my contention that even 
such a college cannot escape the responsi- 
bility of teaching the Bible, for the reason 
that it cannot escape the responsibility of 
acquainting its students with what is prob- 
ably the most important single factor in the 
creation of the Western world—historical 
Christianity. 

It is my impression that some of Mr. 
Quimby’s objections are founded upon mis- 
understanding of my meaning, and that we 
are not so far apart as he supposes. First 
of all, I would call attention to the fact that 
a number of words used by both of us are 
used in different senses. For example, I 
used the word “culture” to designate the 
total social complex in which an individual 
lives his life, whereas Mr. Quimby is obvi- 
ously using the term in an equally accurate 
but much narrower sense. Thus, he ap- 
parently interprets me to mean that the 
basis for teaching the Bible is the fact that 
one cannot be cultivated or sophisticated 
without being somewhat familiar with it. 
I must have expressed myself rather clumsi- 
ly, because I had no intention of saying any- 
thing remotely resembling that. My point 
was that Christianity as an historical move- 
ment has been a supremely important factor 
in the making of our world and that no one 
can understand that world even approxi- 
mately without some knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, for whose earliest and most creative 
epoch the Bible is our source. 

Similarly Mr. Quimby evidently under- 
stands me to use the word “literature” in the 
sense of belles-lettres, whereas I am employ- 
ing the word in the simple sense of a body 
of writings. Parts of the Bible, to be sure, 
can qualify as literature in the more restricted 
meaning of that term, but I was not resting 
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the case for Bible study upon that fact. It 
is the character of these writings as expres- 
sions of religious life and records of a religious 
movement which makes the Bible important 
to the student. 

This being my position, I find it hard to 
understand just what Mr. Quimby means when 
he insists (evidently feeling that I have taken 
another view) that the Bible must be taught 
“as religion.” Does he mean that the primary 
objective of the teacher should be to make 
Christians of his students, that is to induce in 
them a certain kind of religious experience, 
to convince them of certain religious beliefs 
or to persuade them to adopt a certain way 
of life, and that the Bible is to be used merely 
as a tool for bringing this about? Then, I 
should say no. The teacher of the Bible as 
well as the teacher of chemistry may be con- 


cerned to make Christians of his students, but 
in neither case is the classroom the proper 
place to express that concern. 

The Bible teacher will have precisely the 
same purpose as every other teacher—to enable 
the student to understand his world, to trans- 
mit to him a cultural heritage, and to equip him 
to appreciate it and, if possible, to enhance 
its values. But to say that is not to say that 
the Bible teacher is not dealing with religion. 
He is seeking to create in his students a sym- 
pathetic understanding of their own religious 
tradition—a tradition in which they stand 
whether they know it or not. He is trying to 
enable them to understand the religious move- 
ment which, regardless of their personal atti- 
tude toward it, has tremendously affected their 
lives and the world in which they live. 


RELIGION A BY-PRODUCT IN EDUCATION 
ALBION ROY KING 


Dean, Cornell College, 


“Not as though I had already attained!” 
That must be understood in the beginning. It 
is agreed that participation in this symposium 
is not a report of achievement, but a groping 
for the ideal. The passing years in the class- 
room have unfortunately made me less and 
less sure of what is or ought to be axiomatic 
about our task. Dr. Knox and Mr. Quimby 
both have the advantage of a greater objec- 
tivity in perspective, since neither of them is 
now as formerly engaged in the classroom 
function. 

I have been grateful to Dr. Knox for seeing 
and stating so fearlessly in his Christian Cen- 
tury article of January 12 the low objectives 
to which we are liable to fall and for calling 
attention to the necessity of rethinking our 
objectives constantly in the light of the total 
academic program of liberal education. It 
seems to me that if anything should be axio- 


Mount Vernon, Iowa 


matic it is the point he makes that the religion 
department does not bear the total responsi- 
bility for the moral and religious orientation 
of our students. Our function is academic, 
no less than the function of history and math- 
ematics, and what happens morally and re- 
ligiously to our students will be a by-product 
of the total integrated educational program. 
The literature and social science departments 
are likely to be even more influential, and if 
students come into our courses out of the 
natural sciences with an  I-dare-you-to- 
show - me - anything - significant - out -of 
your - old - Bible attitude something is sadly 
wrong with the total program. 

I grant the contention of Mr. Quimby that 
the Bible is a book of religion, but I would 
be happier about it if I knew a little more 
specifically what he means by religion. When 
I try to separate it out from history and litera- 
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ture or social ethics and say, now I am going 
to teach religion, I begin to find myself in 
difficulties. The teaching content becomes hazy. 
I fear I would have little to consider in the 
classroom if I left out the historical literary, 
and critical analysis. I am always willing 
to concede that these are not religion and if 
any real religion gets in it must be smuggled, 
but I can’t think of any quicker way to kill 
the project than to throw overboard all the 
ballast and say, now we are just going to 
have religion. 

Lately, under the influence of Otto, Barth, 
Niebuhr, et. al., I have been flirting with 
the notion that religion in its essence is irra- 
tional, but the only instruments I know for 
classroom work are rational, I suppose it 
may at times be acceptable to employ such 
irrational devices as paradoxes and sepulchral 
tones. One of my most revered teachers used 
to induce about as profound a feeling of the 
numinous as a cathedral organ by the natural 
intonations he fell into when lecturing on the- 
ology. But I have some difficulty in imagin- 
ing a teaching procedure made up primarily 
of paradoxes and intonations. 

Religion is the relation of man to God, 
but one cannot suppose that definitions of the 
God concept, or defense of it against mechan- 
ist philosophies, or even the exposition of 
God’s dealings with a chosen people, is equiva- 
lent to religion. Yet such things, presented 
with all the tools of rational thought, must 
be the substance of classroom teaching. Soc- 
rates believed that knowledge is virtue. Peo- 
ple with a true understanding of things can 
be trusted to act right. The primary concern 
of the educator, under a Socratic philosophy, 
should not be with conclusions or the mar- 
shalling of evidence to prove them. It should 
be with facts and the conclusions will take 
care of themselves. This certainly is true in 
moral education. The religious educators 
might have more of the faith of Socrates to 
their advantage, I believe. Their preoccupa- 
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tion should be with the facts of human experi- 
ence and the rational grounds, and faith will 
take care of itself. 

If we could accomplish some such attitude 
toward our task, both in our own procedure 
and in the thinking of our colleagues, it might 
help to rehabilitate our departments. As it is 
most students come to us with defenses thor- 
oughly thrown up, expecting us to put some- 
thing over on them. Many colleagues look 
upon us with a certain suspicion concerning 
our objectivity and singleness of devotion to 
truth. Our preliminary task is to invent de- 
vices to assure students that they may have 
complete liberty to make their own conclu- 
sions, to be religious or not, just as they choose, 
while at the same time one puts on a persistent 
pressure for accurate knowledge and logical 
procedure. No other teacher works under such 
a handicap of prejudice and closed-minded- 
ness. 

To aim primarily for some _ conclusive 
thought or action or to make students religious 
after some preconceived pattern is to defeat 
the real ends of education, It is easy to get 
decisions or conclusive opinions; much easier 
than to get adequate reasons for them. A 
more or less subconscious aim of students in 
our educational system of grades and credits 
is to search for the teacher’s conclusions in 
order to give them due prominence. There is 
always the group of negative reactors, of 
course, whose aim is disagreement. In either 
case the real job of the teacher is to ferret out 
the known facts and reasons for the faith. 

Direct aids to religious experience there un- 
doubtedly are, such as contriteness of spirit 
for our sins and for the sins of the whole 
world, recognition of the dark mystery of 
existence and our dependence on God. But 
the actual generation of these, apart from a 
formal discussion of them, belongs to the 
atmosphere of worship rather than classroom 
discussion. The one direct contribution we 
can make, perhaps, is a frank recognition 
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of the limits of our rationalistic method, even 
while we are employing it to the best of our 
ability. 

The specific objective of the total program 
of liberal education should be the building of 
a rational and Christian philosophy of life, 
and the implementation of students for effec- 
tive service among the affairs of men. The 
department of religion can serve this objec- 
tive with at least four items: (1). The laying 
of rational grounds for faith in the personal 
God of traditional religion. (2). An evalua- 
tion of human personality which places it high 
in the order of realities and gives a basis for 
respect for oneself and fellowmen. (3). Atti- 


tudes of religious toleration which leave us 
more concerned about the cooperative search 
for truth than uniformity of opinion. (4). 
A spirit of daring in facing the evils of exis- 
tence and the everlasting task of moral and 
social reconstruction. 


Perhaps it ought to be the chief result of all 
education that all problems of life should be 
tackled with a spirit of investigativeness. This 
is quite different from the ordinary spirit of 
dogmatic religion. But for that very reason 
the study of religious problems with that 
spirit in college can make a signal contribu- 
tion to the students. 


MR. QUIMBY COMMENTS 


First: Let me thank Dr. Knox for clarify- 
ing himself. With his present exposition I am 
in hearty agreement down to the final two par- 
agraphs. 

Next: Both Drs. Knox and King are dis- 
cussing the wider subject of religion. Dr. 
Knox’s original article was entitled “The Bible 
in College.” It is with that alone that I am 
here concerned. 

Third: Both Drs. Knox and King challenge 
me to define what I mean by “as religion.” I 
doubt if any exact definition is possible. Were 
I to attempt such the discussion would at once 
swing to its validity. What I mean is that 
the emphasis, as one goes along, should be 
on the central religious meaning of the bib- 
lical passages and their personal significance 
now. 

Finally : Over the precise limits of the class- 
room functions we will remain in friendly dis- 
agreement. I doubt, however, if we are as far 
apart as our words suggest. “As religion” 
in no way implies dogmatism nor looseness 
with historical and critical facts. We are 
under two delusions. One is that impersonal 


objective teaching which gives a “true under- 
standing of things” will eventuate in correct 
living. Unfortunately no. The other is 
that the rest of the faculty teach with precise 
objectivity. That is emphatically what they 
are not doing. They are experts in indoc- 
trination. We ought to be realists enough to 
recognize that faculty members generally never 
put the limitation on their own teaching which 
both Drs. Knox and King think necessary for 
religion instructors. Dr. King’s own sugges- 
tion that the teacher of religion often finds 
himself going in one direction and other fac- 
ulty members in another is proof enough that 
other departments are not only teaching facts 
but also inculcating attitudes and taking their 
students with them into a way of life. We 
but fool ourselves when we think we teach 
impersonally. None of us do. None of us 
can! None of us ought to. It is my studied 
opinion that students welcome these same at- 
titudes in Bible and Religion courses when 
open and honest. Indeed, teachers of the 
Bible have no other business. 

CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 
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DECISIVE DATA ON THOMAS MATTHEW PROBLEMS 


HAROLD H. HUTSON 
HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 
The University of Chicago 


the first licensed English Bible has 

passed almost unnoticed. Yet the 
Thomas Matthew Bible of 1537 exhibits three 
major points of distinction which entitle it to 
conspicuous consideration at the present time. 
It was the first English Bible to be specifically 
authorized by royal license. It became the 
primary English version of the Bible. It pre- 
served the only rendition we have of William 
Tindale’s translation of the historical books 
of the Old Testament. 

In addition to these major distinctions, three 
minor points may be cited, which are not in- 
considerable. The Thomas Matthew Bible of 
1537 was the best equipped of the early Eng- 
lish Bibles with helps for actual use. It was 
distinguished in iconography and decoration ; 
and it was singularly accurate as a piece of 
printing. 


T ts FOURTH CENTENNIAL OF 


I 


The genuine first title of this earliest licensed 
English Bible‘ was composed as follows, with 
the italicized words set in red type: 

The Byble / which is all the holy scrip = / 
ture: In whych are contayned the Olde and 
Newe Testament truly / and purely trans- 
lated into En=g / glysh by Thomas / Mat- 
thew. / 

The name Thomas Matthew appeared 
also on folio 6 verso at the end of the dedica- 
tion “To the moost noble and gracyous 
Prynce Kyng Henry the eyght /.” It is still 
a matter of periodic debate who this Thomas 
Matthew was. No prominent reformer and 
translator of that name is known from this 
period. A familiar view, promulgated by 


C. Anderson in his Annals of the English Bible 
(1845), and occasionally reiterated, is that 
Thomas Matthew was a financial backer of 
the printing enterprise. This, however, 
cannot have been the case; for we have the 
Grafton-Cromwell correspondence of Au- 
gust 28, 1537, indicating that Richard Graf- 
ton, grocer, and his partner Edward Whit- 
church, were the ones who provided the 
necessary funds for printing this edition of 
1500 folio Bibles.? In recognition of their 
business acumen their initials, R. G. and 
E. W., were printed with lavish flourishes 
and intricate interlaces on the verso of the 
title-page to Part II of the Bible. 

Another recurrent opinion regarding 
Thomas Matthew is that he was a real per- 
son and the actual editor of the version 
that bears his name. The latest statement 
of this view may be read in The English Bible 
Under the Tudor Sovereigns (London, 1937), 
by Dr. W. T. Whitley, who devotes a sepa- 
rate and somewhat incoherent chapter to 
the Matthew Bible.* His argument amounts 
to this. There was a Thomas Matthew, a 


1The general title to the Thomas Matthew Bible, 
reproduced as an illusctration in this study, is rendered 
from the copy owned by Mr. Oliver R. Barrett of 
Chicago and Kenilworth. Grateful acknowledgment 
is here recorded to Mr. Barrett, not only for kind 
permission to reproduce the title page of his excellent 
exemplar, but also for the generous loan of his copy 
for exhibition and study. 

2British Museum, Cotton Ms. Cleopatra E. V., 
fol. 325. Alfred W. Pollard, Records om the English 
Bible (Oxford, 1911), Pp. 219-222. 

8Dr. Whit! ey’s evidence was earlier presented in 
1934-35 in The Essex Review, Vols. XLIII and 
XLIV. This series of studies has been published as a 
separate brochure under the title: “Thomas Matthew 
of Colchester and Matthew’s Bible of 1537.” Cf. 
J. F. Mozley, William Tyndale (London, 1937), Ap- 
pendix E, “Thomas Matthew,” pp. 354 f. 
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member of the first town council of Col- 
chester, who was interested in Bible study; 
but who was not mentioned in Colchester 
records during the year just before the ap- 
pearance of this Bible. The inference is that 
he was on the continent in 1536-37 attending 
to the publication of the Bible called Mat- 
thew’s. 


Unfortunately these data fall miles short 
of proving that Matthew of Colchester was 
responsible for the Thomas Matthew Bible. 
There is nothing to show positively that he 
was in Antwerp or on the continent in 
1536-37. Having previously been a fish- 
dealer in London, he may have been there 
instead. Furthermore there is next to noth- 
ing to suggest that he had the requisite 
linguistic equipment for such an editorial 
task as that of making a new version of the 
English Bible. Demonstrably theré were 
other men named Thomas Matthew liv- 
ing in England at this time, and their home 
town records do not show specifically that 
they were there in residence in 1536-37. It 
does not therefore follow that they, one or 
all, were in Antwerp that year superintend- 
ing the publication of the Thomas Matthew 
Bible. 


Nor does this line of argument touch the 
strong considerations in favor of identify- 
ing John Rogers, the protomartyr of the 
Marian reaction, as the Thomas Matthew 
of this Bible. An almost conclusive circum- 
stance is the fact that repeatedly John Rog- 
ers was Officially referred to as “alias Mat- 
thew,” from the time when he was first put 
under restraint in the middle of 1553 until 
he was executed early in 1555. The order 
in council of August 16, 1553, read: “John 
Rogers, alias Matthew, a seditious preacher, 
is ordered by the Lords of the Council to 
keep himself as prisoner in his house at 
Paul’s.”* In the minutes of the proceedings 
against him he was twice designated as 


“Johannes Rogers, alias Matthew.’*® Final- 
ly in the sentence pronounced by Stephen 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, he was 
four times denounced as “te Johannem 
Rogers, alias Mathew.’ 


Subsidiary considerations in favor of iden- 
tifying Thomas Matthew as John Rogers are 
these: Immediately contemporary and subse- 
quent writers, Bale and Foxe and Strype, con- 
nected the protomartyr closely with this ver- 
sion in one way or another. Moreover, 
Rogers’ intimate association with Tindale in 
Antwerp, just before the latter’s arrest in 
1535, would naturally lead him to carry for- 
ward this enterprise. Also the conspicuous 
and ornate initials “IR” at the bottom of leaf 
4 recto in the Bible with its “exhortacyon to 
the studye of the holy Scrypture,” are most 
reasonably interpreted to designate John 
Rogers.” Altogether the case for the Marian 
protomartyr as the editor of the Thomas Mat- 
thew Bible remains unshaken. 


II 


The admirable woodcut of the general title 
in the Matthew Bible of 1537 was bordered 
below by this portentous sentence, printed in 
plain black in the genuine form of the title: 
“Set forth by the Kynges most gracyous 
Lycéce.””® 

Thus was publicly signalized the reversal 
of the royal policy regarding the circulation 
of the vernacular Bible; the former policy of 
suppression was now replaced by official en- 
couragement and licensing. Applied to the 
Thomas Matthew Bible the royal license was 


4]. L. Chester, John Rogers (London, 1861), p. 113. 


‘British Museum, Harleian Ms. 421. Fol. 40. 

6Foxe, Actes and Monuments (1563), pp. 1029-30. 

™Dr. Whitley’s alternative references of these in- 
itials to either “Johanna Regina” or Johann Rure- 
monde are alike meet 

8On the title page of the erdale quarto Bible of 
the same year the identical formula of royal license 
was printed in red with a slightly variant spelling: 
“Set forth with the Kynges moost gracious license.” 
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a most ironical arrangement. The vernacu- 
lar translations of William Tindale, previously 
published separately, were still under govern- 
mental ban, and remained so for years to come. 
By licensing the publication of the Matthew 
Bible, the government gave its official approval 
to the circulation of these same interdicted 
translations, although in collected form. This 
was within a year after Tindale’s martyrdom 
Vilvorde. 


Back of this momentous royal licensing 
was the tactful and surprisingly rapid cor- 
respondence between Cranmer and Cromwell, 
the archbishop and the prime minister, con- 
cerning this Bible. On August 4, 1537 Cran- 
mer wrote to Cromwell : 

You shall receyve by the bringer hereof 

a Bible in Englishe, both of a new trans- 

lacion and of a new prynte 

you my Lorde, that you woll exhibite the 

boke unto the kinges highnes; and to ob- 

teign of his grace, if you can, a license 
that the same may be sold and redde of 
every person, withoute danger of any 
acte, proclamacion, or ordinance hereto- 
fore granted to the contrary, untill such 
tyme that we, the Bishops, shall set forth 

a better translacion, which I thinke will 

not be till a day after doomsday ... .'° 


In less than a week Cromwell answered that 
he had “obteigned of his grace that the same 
shalbe alowed by his auctoritate to be bowght 
Responding 
to this assurance, the archbishop wrote jubi- 
lantly, under date of August 13: 


My Lorde for this your payne, taken 
in this bihalf, I give unto you my moost 
hartie thanks, assuryng your Lordeship 
for the cententacion of my mynde, you 
have shewed me more pleasure herin than 
if you had given me a_ thowsande 
pownde." 


In connection with the process of securing 


the all-important royal license, it is much 
worthwhile to consider carefully John Rogers’ 
dedication of this version to King Henry 
VIII. The address to the King was promi- 
nently printed on folios 5 and 6. At the be- 
ginning stood a flourished and interlaced initial 
“T,” and at the end were two equally ornate 
initials: “HR” (Henricus Rex). Cranmer’s 
letter to Cromwell shows that the address 
was already composed and in print before the 
volume was presented to the king for his li- 
cense. Yet there was about it nothing of that 
servile obsequiousness that marred Coverdale’s 
dedication of his 1535 folio Bible to the same 
monarch. Instead, the repeated emphasis of 
John Rogers was a somewhat stern stress on 
royal responsibility to further the knowledge 
of God: 

For the cheafe and pryncypall thyng 
appartaynynge to Prynces and nobles.... 
is: to defende, forther, set oute and aug- 
ment the knowledge of God. . . . Unto 
prynces (every one in his dominion) 
belongeth the amplyfiynge therof, as of 
the rote of all Godlynes. . . . It is no vul- 
gare or cOmen thynge whych is offred in 
to your graces proteccid, but the blessed 
worde of God It is ye lawe of the 
celestiall King which ruleth all thynges 
with a beck, and yet is it sometyme greatly 
forthered or hyndered by the ayde and 
hyndrance of earthly and worldly prynces. 
When one considers the times, the person- 

ality of the monarch, the period in his reign, 
and the status of the Reformation in England 
in 1537, this dedication is seen to be a singu- 
larly dignified, sincere, courageous, and self- 
respecting document. It is a credit to the man 
who composed it. Definitely it creates the 


*Pollard, op. cit., No. XXXIII, pp. 214-222. 

10L etters and Papers of King Henry VIII, 1537, 
Vol. XII, Pt. 2, p. 434. 

11British Museum, Cotton Ms., Cleopatra E. V., 
fol. 348. 
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preliminary impression that his work deserved 
the royal license which it received.'* 


III 


The letterpress of the general title, and also 
that of the New Testament in the Matthew 
Bible, was framed in a very handsome and 
wide woodcut border, in which scenes from 
the Pentateuch and the Gospels were depicted 
in continuous and beautifully coordinated 
fashion. This superb composition has been 
attributed to no less eminent an artist than 
Erhard Altdorfer, brother of Albrecht and a 
pupil of Lucas Cranach. Its distinctive style 
is in favor of the attribution. It is typical in 
its excellence of the engravings that illustrate 
the Matthew Bible generally. 

This was a time when preeminently great 
woodcuts were being produced to depict Bible 
scenes. Geniuses like Albrecht Direr and Lu- 
cas Cranach, Hans Burgkmair and Hans Hol- 
bein, Barthel Beham and his elder brother 
Sebald, did not hesitate to apply their abilities 
to the illustration of vernacular Bibles. Both 
in the quality and quantity of its engravings 
the Thomas Matthew folio compared favor- 
ably with the great illustrated Bibles, German 
or English, that were being currently printed. 

In the 1535 Bible of Miles Coverdale 
sixty-eight different woodblocks had been 
employed, by duplication and triplication 
and even further multiplication, to form one 
hundred and fifty-eight separate illustra- 
tions.** One engraving had been used as 
many as eleven times between the Coverdale 
covers. In the Matthew Bible usually a 
woodblock was used only once. Exceptions 
to this usage were the duplication of the 
great title borders, and the repetitions of 
author portraits in the New Testament; 
where engravings of Luke and John were 
duplicated and Paul was portrayed nine 
times over. Altogether ninety-four wood- 
blocks were employed in the Matthew Bible 


to yield one hundred and nineteen separate 
pictures.'* This was effective proportion- 
ing for illustrative purposes. 

According to size and use the Matthew 
engravings fell into three distinct cate- 
gories: 

1. The three full-page woodblocks used 
for the general and New Testament titles 
and for the Old Testament frontispiece. 

2. The three special half-page cuts, de- 
picting composite scenes, located at the head 
of the Psalms, the Proverbs, and on the 
verso of the title to Part II. 

3. The small engravings of portraits and 
scenes used as text illustrations throughout 
the Bible. 

Most of the latter illustrations had been 
used in the Coverdale Bible of 1535. A 
special group, however, was constituted by 
the twenty-one woodcuts in the Apocalypse 
of John. These were derived from Le 
Févre’s French Bible of 1534.° In their 
new setting in the Matthew Bible they were 
accentuated by being framed in decorative _ 
borders. The Apocalypse illustration cycle 
here elaborated was basically Lucas Cran- 
ach’s enlargement of the great Diirer series 
from fourteen to twenty-one scenes.%* In 
view of the attribution of the major Mat- | 
thew woodcuts to Erhard Altdorfer, it is 
surprising that the latter’s Apocalypse | 


12Following the licensing of the Matthew and 
Coverdale Bibles in 1537, a further step in the gov- © 
ernment’s restrained policy was the drafting of a | 
royal proclamation in 1538 “Towchinge the reading © 
of the Byble” (British Museum, Cotton Ms., Cleo- 7 
patra E. V., fol. 344). This is another datum, along | 
with the Injunctions of 1538, in favor of the some- © 
what abnormal English celebrations of the Reforma- | 
tion and the English Bible projected for this year. 

18For the subjects of the Coverdale woodblocks © 
see Richard Lovett, The English Bible in the John | 
Rylands Library (Manchester, 18y9), pp. 48-53. 

14The titles of the Matthew engravings are also 
listed by Lovett op. cit., pp. 89-92 

15The “Summe & Content of all the holy Scripture” 
on leaves 4 verso and 5 recto was taken from the same © 
source. 

16See Martin Luther’s Wittenberg New Testament | 
of 1522. 
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woodcuts, that appeared in the Liibeck Bible 
of 1533-34, were not here utilized.” 

The full-page woodcuts were taken from 
this Liibeck Bible, which was printed by 
Ludovich Dietz. These were characterized 
by an exuberance of incidental motifs, the 
clear rendition of intricate details, a dis- 
criminatingly strong handling of the dom- 
inant elements in the composition, and not- 
able liveliness in action. The superior quali- 
ties of this group of engravings were most 
evident in the Old Testament frontispiece 
® showing Adam and Eve in a lush and lavish 
garden of Eden. 

| Matching in merit the quality of the illus- 
trations was the letterpress employed for the 
Thomas Matthew text. The various sizes and 
styles of letters created on the whole a singu- 
larly harmonious impression, and one of great 
dignity. True, the individual letters were not 
as neat, nor collectively so well-spaced, as the 
continental black-letter type had been in which 
the first edition of the Coverdale Bible was 
set. Also the large scroll-work initials, dis- 
tributed in a few prominent places, were ob- 
viously out of keeping with the main type face. 
These initials were bibliographically so im- 
portant in recording the personages chiefly con- 
nected with the enterprise, that one cannot 
regret their prominence, however much he may 
deprecate their disharmony. Strictly they 
should be viewed as examples of ornate script 
rather than as instances of over-elaborate 
typography. 

There were a few, but remarkably few ty- 
pographical errors in this Bible. In the se- 
quence of folio numbers, for example, no mis- 
take can be found. Indeed bibliographers and 
typographers generally agree that the folio 
Matthew Bible was “by far the best and most 
carefully printed of all the early English 
Bibles,””2® 


This calls up the question: Who did it? 
By whom and where was this real masterpiece 


of typography printed? Mr. Henry Stevens 
of Vermont, who was bDlackballed by the 
Athenaeum Club of London, and never ceased 
to boast about it afterwards,’® was ready to say 
that Van Meteren of Antwerp was the printer. 
His reason for the declaration was that John 
Rogers and Van Meteren were related by mar- 
riage.2° The mon sequitur in this argument is 
so obvious as not to require comment.”* 

There never has been any question but that 
Antwerp was the place where the Matthew 
Bible was printed. Casual confirmation of this 
provenance was given by Richard Grafton him- 
self in a letter to Cromwell dated August 28, 
1537, in which he wrote: 


I have sent your lordship VI bybles 

. by my servaunt which this daye 
came out of Flaunders, requyryng your 
lordship if I maye be so bolde as to desyer 
you to accept them as my symple gyfte.”? 


Between the various Antwerp printers of 
the period it seems most probable that Mar- 
tin Lempereur was the one who actually 
printed the Matthew Bible. Just before this 
he had put out the 1534 and the GH 1535 
Testaments for William Tindale. Hence it 
is likely that John Rogers would continue to 
use his services. More concretely he had 
printed the French folio Bibles of Le Févre 
in 1530 and 1534. These matched in for- 
mat, in illustrations, and in typeface, certain 


17The Altdorfer cycle for the Apocalypse enlarged 
the Diirer cycle still further to twenty-six scenes by 
picturing separately the first four trumpeting angels, 
and adding a composition showing Gog and Magog 
besieging the beloved city. 

18Lovett, op. cit., p. 86. 

1Thereafter he "always added these letters to his 
name “Blk Bld Athm Club London.” 

20He Stevens, The Bibles in the Caxton Ex- 
rey MDCCCLXXVII (London, 1878), pp. 39 

+» 74 1. 
21Nevertheless W. A. Copinger in his splendidly 
printed The Bible and its Transmission (London, 
1897, p. ) and James Baikie in his The English 
Bible its Story (London, 1928, p. 215) followed 
Mr. Stevens in his Van Meteren aberration. 

22British Museum, Cotton Ms., Cleopatra E. V., fol. 
330; Pollard, op. cit., pp. 218 f. 
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main aspects of the Thomas Matthew Bible. 
Also a part of the preliminary matter to this 
new version, together with its chapter head- 
ings and notes and references, were largely 
taken from the 1534 Le Feévre folio. With 
reasonable certainty, therefore, the 1537 Mat- 
thew Bible may be credited to Martin Lemper- 
eur of Antwerp. 


IV 


Both titles to the Thomas Matthew Bible 
proclaimed it to be a new translation, “Truly 
and purely translated into Englysh by Thomas 
Matthew” was the general formula. “Newly 
and dylygently translated into Englyshe” was 
the New Testament statement. Furthermore 
His Grace of Canterbury certified it to “My 
Lorde Pryvye Seale” as “both of a new trans- 
lacion and of a new prynte.” 

Yet it has long been notorious that the 
Thomas Matthew Bible was not at all a new 
translation by John Rogers, but the merest 
compilation, with slight editing, of transla- 
tions already accomplished by others. The 
only new element added to the version by 
John Rogers himself was the admirable peni- 
tential office known as the Prayer of Manasses. 
That he inserted in the Apocrypha, freshly 
and literally translated from the French of 
Olivetan. 

Comparisons that are easy to make, with the 
published translations of William Tindale and 
Miles Coverdale, show that the Pentateuch 
and the New Testament were Tindale’s work; 
while the last of the Old Testament books 
from Ezra to Malachi, as well as the Apo- 
crypha, were Coverdale’s. What is really re- 
markable is that in the historical books of 
the Old Testament, from Joshua through II 
Chronicles, Rogers followed some other trans- 
lation than that of Coverdale; while in the 
case of the Book of Jonah he did not take 
advantage of Tindale’s translation, which had 
already been published iry 1531. 

Two sufficient reasons have been alleged for 


his non-use of Tindale’s Jonah, either one of 
which would alone account for the phenom- 
enon. It is well-known that Tindale’s Jonah 
became scarce even to the disappearing point. 
Hence it is not improbable that, five or six 
years after its publication, Rogers was actually 
unable to get hold of a copy of it. In any 
case he was following Coverdale’s transla- 
tion through the Prophets and it doubtless 
seemed unwise to interrupt the latter’s excel- 
lent literary style in order to insert another’s 
rendition of so short a book as that of Jonah. 

The non-Coverdale translation in the his- 
torical section of the Old Testament, from 
Joshua through ITI Chronicles, is a matter of 
more considerable moment, for which care- 
ful accounting should be made. On the 
character of the translation in these books 
depends the distinctions of the Thomas 
Matthew Bible as the primary English 
version and as the repository of otherwise 
unpublished Tindale materials. 

Generally it is stated somewhat tentative- 
ly that John Rogers here made use of Tin- 
dale translations, prepared by the martyr, 
but not published by him. Richard Lovett 
puts it thus: 

Although, so far as we know, no de- 
cisive proof of the assertion has ever 
been forthcoming, the assertion has ac- 
quired the force of a tradition that this 
was Tindale’s own version, and that 
after his capture and martyrdom Rogers 
had access to Tindale’s own manu- 
scripts.” 

The matter can be stated more positively 
than that; for there are objective tests that 
can be made, and external evidence that 
can be quoted to prove that William Tindale 
did translate exactly these books and that 
John Rogers published his translation in the 
Joshua-Chronicles section. 

(Continued on page 121) 


23Lovett, op. cit., p. 96. 
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THE NEW TREND IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM 
TRUDE WEISS ROSMARIN 


against the “radical school” of Biblical 

criticism has been growing in volume as 
well as in momentum. While, however, the 
anti-critics of an earlier period opposed the 
view of the critics on religious and dogmatic 
grounds, the modern defenders of the Bible 
are completely divorced from any apologetic- 
religious motives and considerations. They 
meet their opponents on strictly critical-scien- 
tific ground. 

Skepticism of the doctrines of textual and 
historical criticism of the Bible has enlisted 
so many scholars of note in its rank that, to 
quote Baumgarten,’ “The Wellhausen school 
is now forced into the defensive.” 

Whereas until about fifteen years ago the 
anti-critical writings distinguished themselves 
by a dogmatical religious tone,? demanding 
abolition of Bible criticism in the name of re- 
ligion which would lose all its value were the 
sources upon which it is based proven as 
unreliable and unauthentic, there has of late 
grown up a literature in the defense of the 
Pentateuch and the other biblical books which 
is completely free from religious motives to 
prove “the truth of revelation.” Due to this 
scientific approach to the critical problem, the 
very foundations of biblical criticism such as 

e “four sources hypothesis” and the theory 
of the late composition of the Pentateuch are 
now at stake. Due to the pioneer work of D. 
Hoffman,’ J. Dahse,* E. Naville5 H. M. 
Wiener,® B. Jacob,’ a. o. there is today a more 
serious attitude towards anti-critics, even 
among the proponents of the most radical 
theories. 

Another significant point relating to the 
changed attitude toward the “anti-critics” is 
that while the earlier anti-critics were mostly 
“ohne Amt und Wuerden” i. e. without a pro- 


l RECENT YEARS, THE PROTEST 


fessorship and therefore somewhat looked 
down upon as “unscientific” by the profes- 
sors of the Old Testament, the present day 
anti-critics are recognized and appointed 
scholars. The first seriously considered oppo- 
sition to the four sources hypothesis came 
from Klosterman who was later supported 
by Eerdmans in maintaining that the Pen- 
tateuch is the result of a gradual expan- 
sion and crystallization around an original 
nucleus. While Klosterman considered the 
Sinaitic code as this original nucleus, Eerd- 
mans assumed a primitive book of Adam, the 
“Jacob recension” as the original stage of the 
Pentateuch, which was subsequently re-edited 
and expanded by combining it with the “Israel 
recension”. 

There is no other branch of learning where 
so many divergent views exist side by side, 
being supported by the most outstanding schol- 
ars, as is at present the case in the field of 
Biblical criticism. While, on the one hand, 
there is a strong tendency to abandon textual 
criticism, as far as it is concerned with the 


1Theologische Rundschau, 1930, 287. 

2F, Ranke: Untersuchungen ueber den Pentateuch, 
1834-40; E. W. Hengstenberg: Die Authentie des 
Pentateuch, 1836-39; Moritz Drechsler: Die un- 
wissenschaftlichkeit, im Gebiete der altt. Kritik 1837; 
E. Rupprecht; Des Raetsels Loesung 1895 f. H. W. 
Green: The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch 1895; 
The Unity of the Book of Genesis 1896. 

8Die wichtigsten Instanzen gegen die Graf- Well- 
hausensche Hypothese 1904-1916; Probleme der Pen- 
tateuch Exegese, Jeschurun (ed. Wohlgemut) I.-V. 

*Textkritische Bedenken gegen den Ausgangspunkt 
der heutigen Pentateuchkritik, Archiv f. Religions- 
wissenschaft 1903, 305 ff. Naht ein Umschwung in 
der Pentateuchkritik, N. K. Z 1912, 748 ff. Text- 
kritische Materialien zur Pentateuchfrage 1912; Wie 
erklaert sich der gegenwaertige Stand der Genesis 
1913; Die Gegenwaertige Krise in der altt. Kritik 
1914. 

5La haute critique dans le Pentateuque 1921. 

®The Origin of the Pentateuch 1910; Pentateuchal 
Studies 1912. 

™Der Pentateuch 1905; 
Exegese im Pent, 1916. 
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dissection of the text,® there are on the other 
hand forces at work which would yet increase 
the number of the hitherto established sources. 
Already in 1923 Volz in a review of Eissfeldt’s 
Hexateuchsynopsis,® which adds to the four 
sources a fifth one the so-called “Laienquelle,” 
had criticized the method of the dissection of 
the text along the traditional critical lines, 
maintaining that the difficulties in the Penta- 
teuch, such as repetitions, contradictions and 
other differences, call for a new method of 
explanation. Volz believes that a comfpari- 
son of the Pentateuchal style with that of 
other oriental literatures will show that many 
parts that have been considered by the critics 
as the report of another tradition are in fact 
nothing else but a resumé or a repetition by 
the very same author, which may be due to 
the fact that the written text was preceded by 
a long period of oral tradition, in which it was 
customary to begin something new by first 
referring to the known facts. 

In his latest work Volz is even more out- 
spoken, stating plainly that “Der Gedanke, 
dass ein redigierender Schriftsteller aus zwei 
vorhandenen Erzaehlungswerken ein einziges 
zusammengeschrieben haette, dass er aus zwei 
aehnlich lautenden oder fast gleichlautenden 
Erzaehlungen bald daher bald dorther ein 
Wort, einen Halbsatz, einen Satz, mehrere 
Verse entnommen und zusammengefuegt 
haette, ist ein Fund der Gelehrsamkeit, nicht 
ein Vorgang des Lebens.””?° 

Volz, who from the scholarly point of view, 
cannot be overlooked as so many apologetic 
defenders of the O. T., deserves credit also for 
having stressed the fact that the four sources 
hypothesis has become a dogma in Biblical 
scholarship, and that because of this there is a 
distinct lack of independent thought among 
Biblical scholars which goes so far that even 
the few who dare to oppose “the dogma” are 
silently passed by as apostates.* The rea- 
sons for this stagnation in Biblical scholar- 


ship Volz finds partly in a feeling of boredom 
with textual criticism and in the preponder- 
ance of other interests which arose in the 
wake of the many archaeological discoveries in 
recent years, but he also stresses the fact that 
in this unwillingness to part from long cher- 
ished, but now untenable views, there is a 
great deal of indolence and fear of new, far 
reaching consequences, for once the old theor- 
ies are discarded “miisste so viel neu durch- 
dacht, neu aufgebaut, neugeschrieben wer- 
den.”’?? 

It cannot be doubted that Volz is right in 
maintaining that a great deal of the material 
which the critics ascribed to the various 
sources would never have been torn from its 
organic connection with the rest of the text 
had not the presupposition of the dogma of 
“Quellenscheidung” prejudiced the critics. 

The uncertainty in all matters of the dis- 
tribution of the text to certain original sources 
had already been stressed by Ejichrodt'* who 
had shown that the divine: names as well as 
other linguistic elements are no satisfactory 
criteria for the dissection of the text. Eich- 
rodt therefore ascribed the differences and dis- 
crepancies in the Pentateuch to ‘Schriftstel- 
lerpersoenlichkeiten” through whose hands the 
text had passed. This theory bears resem- 
blance to Martin Buber’s replacement of J E 
by “Bearbeitungsweisen des 
as well as to Smend’s* earlier hypothesis accord- 


8Paul Volz- Wilhelm Rudolph; Der Elohist als 
Erzaehler ein Irrweg der Pentateuchkritik? 1933; 
s. also Jonathan Krautlein; die sprachlichen Ver- 
schiedenheiten in den Hexateuchquellen 1908; A. 
Sanda: Moses und der Pentateuch 1 

®Theolog. Literaturzeitung 1923, Nr. 19. 

2Der Elohist als Erzaehler, p. 14. 

p. 12. 

p. 12. 

p. 21. 

— Quellen der Genesis von Neuem untersucht 
1916. 

_ 18Koenigtum Gottes 1932, p. XIV (in the introduc- 
tion). 
Die Erzaehlungen des Hexateuch auf ihre Quellen 
untersucht 1922; similarly Weiser; Religie und 
Sittlichkeit der esis 1928, 9; Mowinkel, Z. A. W. 
1930, 270 f. Sellin, Einleitung 6, 1932, 20. 
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ing to which the sources J* J? E D P are of 
Judean origin, having come into existence, one 
after the other, because of their tendency of 
replacing one another. This attempt being 
unsuccessful, they co-existed until they were 
welded together in one book. 

Hugo Gressman, who in an essay on the 
tasks of O. T. exegesis’’ had severely criticized 
the onesidedness of textual criticism, as early 
as 1913 made the revolutionary statement 
with reference to Moses, that in many cases 
J E are nothing more than “Etiketten, die man 
beliebig vertauschen darf”.** Equally pessi- 
mistic is Staerk’*® who considered Eissfeldt’s 
introducing a fifth source as a sign that the 
literary-critical analysis has arrived at the 
“toten Punkt”.2° Instead of formal source 
criticism, on the basis of absolutely insuffi- 
cient linguistic characteristics and other dif- 
ferences, Staerk demands “methodische Stoff 
und Ideenkritik”, seeing only in such a method 
a possibility to avoid the “Irrgarten einer 
Quellenscheidung, die sich mit ihren Ergebnis- 
sen schliesslich selbst aufhebt”.”* 

To the same program Rudolph Kittel? also 
committed himself, admitting that the distribu- 
tion of a half-verse to its source is less impor- 
tant than the historical, literary-aesthetical, re- 
ligious-historical and purely religious appre- 
ciation of the text, especially since it is quite 
impossible to reach any conclusive and reli- 
able results in textual analysis.** 


The influence of this skepticism on the text 
critics, even those of Wellhausen’s school, may 
be seen from Baumgarten’s** admission that 
the critics overreached themselves in attempt- 
ing to analyse according to sources every 
passage of books dating back to hoary an- 
tiquity.25 Nevertheless, Baumgarten believes 
in the basic soundness of the methods of tex- 
tual criticism, only he counsels greater care 
in their individual application.” 

Even greater victories has the anti-critical 
school scored in refuting the ultra radical views 
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of the historical critics. The better knowl- 
edge of the ancient orient which has come to 
us in the wake of the recent excavations in all 
parts of the Near East has led to a thorough 
upheaval in the field of Biblical historical re- 
search. The mistrust in the correctness of his- 
torical statements in the Bible has, in many 
cases, been proven unjustified. The relics from 
the Near East have most strikingly revealed 
that the assertions of the fictional character of 
many parts of Genesis, the late origin of the 
Pentateuch, the crudeness of ancient Israelitic 
culture and civilization are but haphazard hy- 
potheses and artificially construed theories that 
crumble to pieces when brought into the light 
of objective scholarship. 

The ingeniously fantastic picture of the de- 
velopment of the Hebrew people and their re- 
ligion drawn by Wellhausen and his school 
has thus been proven wrong, almost point for 
point. 

In the last two decades, some of the fore- 
most Biblical scholars the world over have 
publicly admitted the necessity of revising their 
previous radical views. The present era of 
Biblical scholarship stands under the motto 
“away from Wellhausen”, just as the genera- 
tion before was following slavishly in the foot- 
steps of the master of Biblical criticism. 

Sellin?’ wrote in 1924: “If I correctly un- 
derstand our time, and particularly the trends 
of O. T. scholarship, the era of Wellhausen, 
despite all we have learned of him, may be 
considered with us in Germany antiquated 
and wholly a matter of the past. This is 
proven by the new crop of scholars whose 


17Die Aufgaben der altt. Forschung, Z. A. W. 1924. 

18Mose und seine Zeit, 368. 

19Zur altt. Literarkritik, Z. A. W. 1924. 

201.c. 34. 

21).c. 35. 

22Die Zukunft der altt. Wissenschaft, Z. A. W. 
1921. 

231.c, 

24Wellhausen und der heutige Stand der altt. 
Wissenschaft, Theolog. Rundschau 1930. 

25Tb. p. 205. 

26Tb. p. 301. 

27Archaeology Vs. Wellhausenism, pp. 270 f. 
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way of thinking is quite different from that 
of those who have been brought up on Well- 
hausen.”?* 


The increase in the knowledge of the An- 
cient Orient is however not the only mo- 
mentum that has prepared the downfall of the 
Wellhausen school. There must be taken into 
account also the change in our present philo- 
sophical-historical views, in contradistinction 
to those of the 19th century, which were 
largely determined by the evolutionary views 
of Hegel’s historical philosophy.2® As a mat- 
ter of fact, Wellhausen’s scheme of the de- 
velopment of the Iraelites is in absolute con- 
formance with Hegel’s stages of develop- 
ment.°° With typical Hegelian contempt for 
the actualities of history, Wellhausen chose the 
development of certain ideas as the exclusive 
measuring rod for the reconstruction of Is- 
raelitic history, whereby it was inevitable that 
his frantic endeavor for “logical explanations” 
led him astray, so that he completely over- 
looked and disregarded the actual facts of 
history. 

In typical dialectic manner Wellhausen 
adapted history to his theories instead of vice 
versa. Thus he himself admitted that more 
important perhaps than the actual happenings 
are the “presuppositions’’** thereof. Such views 
explain the countless blunders in Wellhausen’s 
writings, where he shortened, stretched and 
cut early Hebrew history until it fitted into 
the procrustean bed of Hegelian thesis, anti- 
thesis and synthesis. 

In accordance with Hegel’s abstract ideology 
of history, Wellhausen postulated the late ad- 
vent of monotheism, denying its existence in 
the beginnings of the Israelitic nation. He 
considered monotheism not as the beginning but 
as the final development of Hebrew history. 
But since he applies the same standards of 
culture to Israel and the Canaanitic nations he 
himself is forced to the admission that he is 
unable to explain “warum die Israelitische 
Geschichte von einem annaehernd gleichen An- 


fang zu einem ganz anderen Ergebnis gefuehrt 
hat, als etwa die moabitische”.** 

The unearthing of the civilizations of the 
Ancient Orient and especially those of Meso- 
potamia, Egypt and Palestine have led the 
Wellhausen theories ad absurdum. The ac- 
tualities now discovered have proven the im- 
possibility of applying indiscriminately a rigid 
scheme of rules to organic processes of devel- 
opment. This by no means minimizes the 
advantages of applying the theory of evolution 
to the realm of religion and ideas, but it leads 
to the recognition that the literary method 
alone is inadequate for the reconstruction of 
ancient history. The literary method must of 
necessity be supplemented by the archaeolog- 
ical method which alone affords an instru- 
ment of control for the hypothesis and con- 
jectures arrived at by the literary method. 

It is true that only towards the end of 
Wellhausen’s career did the new knowledge 
about the ancient orient begin to open up, but 
this does not completely exonerate this genera- 
tion for their misrepresentations of the real 
facts of early Israelitic history, for had their 


distrust in the Hebrew sources not been so © 


profound, they would have been kept from 


many carelessly made assertions. But the great | 
misfortune of the critical school was, and to a 


large extent still is, their distrust of the state- 
ments of the Bible. 
hortation that “alle geschichtliche Erkenntnis 
auf Vertrauen zur Ueberlieferung beruht” is 
appropriate. This should of course not result 
in a blind belief in tradition, for historical as 
well as religious tradition must be subjected 
to a rigorous critical examination. 


28Comp. Kittel, Z. A. W. 1921, 84 ff. H. Gressman, 
Die Aufgaben der altt. Forschung, Z. A. W. 1924. 

29Kegel, Los von Wellhausen, pp. 10 ff. 

8°Wellhausen was strongly influenced by Vatke’s: 
Die Religion des A. T. 1835, which is based upon 
Hegelian principles; comp. Kegel: Zur Geschichte 
des Israelitischen Priestertums, N. K. Z. 1922; E. 
Koenig: Der jetzige Zustand der altt. Theologie, 
Kirche und Schule 1922; Joh. Theiss; Friederich 
Delitzsch und seine grosse Taeuschung 1921. 

31Prolegomena, 366. 

82Isr. Geschichte, 33. 
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EDITORIALS 
AN EDITORIAL NOTE ON “THE NEW TREND IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM” 


The article by Dr. Rosmarin, found else- 
where in this issue, raises certain questions 
which merit mention in an editorial note. Such 
a note should not be construed, however, as 
evidencing lack of appreciation for the timely 
reminder which the article brings to students 
of the Bible, namely that there is much to be 
said for the change in point of view and meth- 
od, as well as approach, in Old Testament 
study “since Wellhausen”. Nor is this note 
to be interpreted as a belated “defense” of the 
older approach; it needs no defense except 
that of recognizing certain permanent contri- 
butions which it has made. There is need, 
nevertheless, to urge caution in the judgment 
and use of all methods, especially when ex- 
treme or monopolistic claims are made for one 
or another of them. 

Perhaps it is appropriate to reverse Pope 
here: 


“Be not the /ast by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the first to lay the old aside.” 


While it is quite true, as Dr. Rosmarin 
points out, that the advent of a new attitude 
and a host of new materials has given rise to 
a certain skepticism toward some of the “‘con- 
fident conclusions” of textual and _ historical 
critical scholarship, the fact still remains that 
in the Pentateuch (as well as in other parts 


of the Old Testament) we are faced with a 


body of literature whose precise origins and 
authorship are by no means certainly known, 
and whose end-product is the result of com- 
pilation. Nor can we deny (as historical and 
literary criticism long since maintained) that 
this body of literature manifests frequent re- 
telling and revising of older source materials, 
with the primary purpose, not of narrating 
strictly historical data, but of propagating cer- 
tain points of view and edifying hearers or 
readers who themselves represented a type of 


mind far different from our own. These gen- 
eral conclusions have not been rendered value- 
less as yet by the new approach, however much 
certain particular instances of historical ac- 
curacy, questioned by the older, have been 
attested by the newer research. 

There is no doubt that we are gaining a 
far more adequate historical perspective upon 
the ancient world and its peoples and culture. 
We should be exceedingly grateful for the 
new instrument of precision now put into our 
hands which makes this possible, and we 
should be more ready than we have yet shown 
ourselves to assimilate the new data afforded 
us. But, as Dr. Rosmarin also indicates, it is 
a supplementary method, a “control” and a 
corrective, to be employed not so much in dis- 
dain of what had been achieved before its 
advent, but as a source of greater illumina- 
tion. 

It is impossible, of course, to state mathe- 
matically just how much of Wellhausen’s 
original contribution still remains valid, but in 
spite of the most impressive array of testi- 
monies that may be martialled to the contrary, 
the historical and literary approach continues 
still to be an indispensable method and in- 
strument of research. It must be used with 
greater care thah when it held the field alone; 
it must itself be subjected to constant critical 
judgment in the light of accumulating data; 
the progressive refinement of its own tech- 
nique and applications by successive scholars 
in the field “since Wellhausen” should be 
recognized. But its contributions may not be 
so easily ignored or brushed aside as to lead 
us to suppose that it was merely an aberration 
of scholarship which had better be rejected 
now. Its early attitude of “distrust of the 
statements of the Bible” may, fortunately, be 
tempered to a “wise caution” which the newer 
research has taught us to exercise.—J. W. F. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BIBLE AND RELIGION AND THE JOURNAL OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


On the basis of an exchange of views among 
members of our editorial staff and correspon- 
dence with the editor of the Journal of Biblical 
Literature, we take this opportunity to de- 
scribe to our readers tentative lines along 
which we hope to work out a friendly and 
cooperative relationship between the JoURNAL 
OF BIBLE AND RELIGION and its older sister- 
publication. 

The suggestion has been made that “the 
Journal of Biblical Literature, designed for 
scholars as such, is dedicated to technical 
scholarly work.” How shall we define the 
function of the JouRNAL oF BIBLE AND RE- 
LIGION? It may appear to some that our 
publication should be concerned with pedagog- 
ical matters, teaching techniques and materials. 
It is true that the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors which publishes our Jour- 
NAL is an educational association rather than 
a learned society. The JouRNAL itself should 
be classified, we presume, as an educational 
publication. Teaching needs exist and we shall 
attempt to deal with them in the columns of 
our quarterly. The article by Prof. S. Ralph 
Harlow on “The Technique of a Course in the 
Application of Religion to Modern Social 
Problems,” published in Volume 4, Part 1, 
met a genuine need judging by the con- 
tinuous demand for reprints. We hope in a 
future issue of the JouRNAL to publish an ar- 
ticle on “The Technique of a Course in Relig- 
ious Biography.” The next article in the series 
dealing with the curriculum of the department 
of religion in the liberal arts college will be 
one recently contributed by Professor Beatrice 
Allard Brooks of Western College, entitled 
“The Place of the Study of Religion in the 
Liberal Arts Curriculum in the Light of Re- 
cent Theories of the Higher Learning.” We 
believe that Mrs. Brooks carries the discus- 
sion of this subject a stage further than any 
earlier participant. We intend to publish bib- 
‘iographical articles. Professor J. Philip Hy- 


att is contributing such an article dealing with 
“Important Books and Articles in Biblical 
Archaeology.” Dr. Beatrice Goff’s paper, 
“Books Suitable for Use in Undergraduate 
Courses in the Old Testament,” will be printed 
in an early issue of the JoURNAL. 

It will be clear from the above that we do 
not intend to neglect the teaching needs of 
our constituency. We shall discuss methods 
and materials. Yet it is not our intention 
to restrict the use of our pages to the discus- 
sion of pedagogical matters. We are also inter- 
ested in content. While we have no thought 
of competing with the Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature in the highly specialized field of tech- 
nical research, it is part of our plan to present 
in scholarly but non-technical fashion the re- 
sults of research and exegesis. For one thing 
it may be our task to publish in popular form 
such research contributions of members of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
as we judge to be of special interest to our 
readers. The National Association of Bibli- 
cal Instructors and the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis have numerous mem- | 
bers in common and the two journals have | 
the duty of catering to separate needs of these | 
same individuals. 

We disclaim, accordingly, any purpose to 
stress technical research while at the same 
time we affirm our interest in scholarship and 
our aim to publish the results of scholarship 
in popular, readable style. As an evidence of | 
this interest we intend to publish in the near 
future O. R. Sellers’ “The Old Testament 
Faces 1938,” F. V. Filson’s “The Kingdom: 
Present and Future,” and G. R. Berry’s “The 
Future in the Later Prophets.” 

In conclusion we may mention that while 
the Journal of Biblical Literature deals with 
biblical and cognate subjects, ours is the field 
of Bible and Religion. That is the implica- 
tion of the name, JouRNAL OF BIBLE AND RE- 
LIGION. 


| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Mission and Message of Jesus. By H. 
D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, C. J. 
Wricut. New York: E. P. Dutton Com- 


pany, 1938. xxxi + 966 pages. $5.00. 


This volume by three leading British schol- 
ars is a complete commentary on the four 
gospels which might well replace several 
separate books covering less ground. It is in- 
tended for the educated reader without tech- 
nical training in the field; its treatment how- 
ever is very thorough. After an introduction 
presumably written in collaboration, each 
author contributes a book on his own specialty. 
Book I, by Dr. Major (Oxford), treats the 
incidents of Jesus’ ministry, being a commen- 
tary on Mark (with synoptic and occasional 
Johannine parallels), then on the non-Marcan 
incidents in Matthew and Luke. Book II, by Dr. 
Manson (Manchester), treats the teachings ; 
he gives a commentary on Q as he reconstructs 
it, then on the teachings peculiar to Matthew 
and to Luke. Book III, by Dr. Wright (Man- 
chester), is a commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel. Each book has its own introduction 
and a bibliography. 

Technicalities having no bearing on the hu- 
man and religious significance of the gospel 
material are omitted; the erudition of the 
authors is shown rather in their wide acquaint- 
ance with classical, Oriental, and modern lit- 
erature which serves to illuminate the biblical 
text. The important conclusions on which 
New Testament scholars generally agree, their 
evidence, and differences of interpretation on 
specific passages, are clearly presented. And 
yet this book might seem to the “pure” scholar 
sometimes too pragmatic, sometimes too sub- 
jective in its approach. The authors main- 
tain that the practical and the devotional ele- 
ments are needed as well as the critical for 
full understanding; they never lose sight of 
the possible theological implications. 


The common position of the authors is a 
middle-of-the-road liberalism leaning toward 
a conservative Christology. They accept the 
probability and the evidence that Jesus was 
limited in knowledge and power; but his hu- 
man limitations are found consistent with his 
divinity, since to become “truly man” God 
would have to take on such limitations 
(following Bishop Gore’s exposition of the 
Kenosis doctrine). In the various introduc- 
tory sections the reader is urged not to be 
misled by critical study into losing an in- 
tuitive and reverent appreciation of the 
total picture of Jesus. 

A brief account is given of the more ex- 
treme schools of criticism. To the “Jew- 
ish prophet” school the reply is: “The view 
that...Jesus never claimed to be the Mes- 
siah...renders his historic ministry inexplic- 
able” (xxii). The eschatological school is 
right in maintaining that his teaching con- 
tained apocalyptic elements, but “profound 
sayings are attributed to him which are not 
in agreement with apocalyptic conceptions” 
(xxiv). According to Dr. Manson, “The 
ministry of Jesus is no mere prelude to the 
coming of the Kingdom, nor even a prepara- 
tion for it; it is the Kingdom at work in the 
world.” (p. 637). The form critics claim 
correctly that the gospels are colored by 
primitive Christian beliefs and practices (as 
liberals have long admitted), but our 
authors insist that these traditions had a 
solid historical basis in the life and teach- 
ings of the Founder. Mark’s chronological 
outline is accepted as based on Peter’s rem- 
iniscences, and Mark’s picture of Jesus’ 
gradual unfolding of the “Messianic secret” 
is taken as historically probable. 

Dr. Wright says of the Fourth Gospel that 
the author was not presenting only the Chris- 
tological faith of the Church; he had a genu- 
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ine intuitive understanding of the mind of 
Jesus, of which he gives a dramatic and alle- 
gorical interpretation. Though he was not the 
“beloved disciple” (whose identification with 
John son of Zebedee is accepted), he was his 
disciple (perhaps John the Presbyter)—a Pa- 
lestinian Jew who had also his own contact 
with Jesus in Jerusalem and had witnessed the 
crucifixion. This is why he stressed the min- 
istry in Jerusalem, could occasionally correct 
the other gospels, and was unaware of devel- 
opment in Jesus’ Messianic consciousness or in 
his expression of it. 

The book should prove valuable to teach- 
ers and ministers, and may well become a use- 
ful work of reference in college and seminary 
libraries. 

ERrMINIE HUNTRESS 

Wellesley College 


The Validity of the Gospel Record. By Ern- 
EsT FrnpLay Scott. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. vi+213 pages. 
$2.00. 

This book will appeal to a large public. It 
will reassure those who are troubled by the 
more recent tendencies in New Testament 
criticism by its acceptance of the Gospels “‘as 
substantially a record of fact,” it will com- 
mand the respect if not the assent of the rad- 
ical critics themselves. In the judgment of the 
present reviewer the position of the moder- 
ate group in New Testament scholarship is not 
likely to be stated more persuasively. One 
of. Dr. Scott’s own paragraphs is the best pos- 
sible introduction to his conclusions. The book 
is devoted to the elucidation of these posi- 
tions. 


“It may be gathered that the account of Jesus 
was first transmitted orally, and consisted of a 
great number of separate anecdotes and sayings. 
The record was preserved in the Christian com- 
munity, and was associated with the common wor- 
ship. It was adapted to the needs and circum- 


stances of the brotherhood and was also employed 


in support of the Christian message—especially of 
the central belief that Jesus was the Messiah. While 
it was still in the oral phase it came to be invested 
with forms which were more or less conventional. 
These conclusions are reasonably certain, and it 
does not follow from any of them or from all of 
them together that the record is untrustworthy. 
Each of the factors that entered into the process 
of transmission would seem, rather, to make for 
authenticity. Since it belonged to the community 
the record was saved from the caprice of individual 
reporters. Since it remained for some time fluid, 
it was open to the additionssand corrections which 
were rendered necessary by fuller knowledge. 
Since it was moulded, at a sufficiently early date, 
according to set patterns, it was made secure. 
The church had now selected various episodes and 
sayings which it deemed particularly valuable, and 
fixed them by this device of form, in the most ap- 
proved version. It would indeed be idle to main- 
tain that the whole record, as we now have it, is 
a literal transcript of historical facts. Changes 
have manifestly come about in the course of trans- 
mission; and this may equally be said of any his- 
tory that has even been written. But it may fairly 
be asserted that the process which led up to the 
making of our Gospels was not one of wilful dis- 
tortion. Perhaps there could have been no process 
which was better fitted to sift out and conserve 
the substantial truth.” (188-9). 


There are many things in this study to 
which the careful student of the New Testa- 
ment will have to take exception and space 
limits preclude extended reference to these. 
The Palestinian Christian community preserved 
the tradition. “If they (the Gospels) had 
originated in any foreign land it would have 
been impossible to produce with such fidelity 
the Palestinian setting of custom, scenery, re- 
ligious practice, social and political conditions.” 
Dr. Scott accepts the Gentile provenance for 
the actual writing of the Gospels. Let us take 
the Gospel of Mark which exhibits, says Dr. 
Scott, the most carefully constructed narra- 
tive of any of the gospels. It has long been a 
commonplace of criticism that Ch. 7 of Mark 
leaves much to be desired as a statement of 
Jewish custom and religious practice, as has 
been well stated by Abrahams in his excellent 


ant 


studies on Pharisaism and the Gospels. The 
mistakes in Palestinian geography and late 
Jewish history are decidedly in need of ex- 
planation if this record goes back to Pales- 
tine—a classic example is 7:31 which states 
“He left the neighborhood of Tyre again and 
went by way of Sidon to the Sea of Galilee 
crossing the district of the Ten Towns.” Again, 
Dr. Scott sees Mark’s account of the Gadarene 
demoniac as the most primitive account be- 
cause of its greater embellishment in narration. 
An equally good case can be made out for it 
as a typical wonder-story in decidedly Gentile 
garb. Exorcism of demons was not a Jew- 
ish practice and the earliest Christian com- 
munity had close affinities with Judaism. And 
as tradition transmitted from Palestine the 
attitude of this evangelist toward the apostles 
is incredible. They are pictured as stupid 
and stubhorn, failing to appreciate Jesus; 
even Fx’er is pictured in an unfavorable light. 


If Dr. Scott’s keen thrusts at the more rad- 
ical positions of the exponents of Form-crit- 
icism add to the zest of the reader, they 
leave one wondering at times if he is not 
walking on an academic tightrope. He as- 
sumes that the Christian community pre- 
served the tradition, even to putting the teach- 
ing of Jesus into poetic and easily remem- 
bered forms. This was possible because of the 
high intelligence of the early Christians, who 
could take the popular language of Jesus and 
thus preserve what otherwise would have been 
lost. But when the Form-critics assume the 
creation of tradition by these same Chris- 
tians Dr. Scott dissents vigorously and traces 
this theory to “our modern faith in the mys- 
terious virtue of a crowd.” But if there were 
these high grade Christians in Dr. Scott’s com- 
munity they must have been in that of the 
Form-critics also. 


Other statements, too, are disconcerting. 
If the church has given us the best of a 
rich material, why were several of the para- 
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bles, to say nothing of their interpretations, 
given? Jesus’ attitude toward the figtree is 
a case in point. And how do we know in 
regard to Jesus that “nothing he ever said 
was merely improvised?” And why is there 
any better reason for seeing the hand of the 
later church in the softening of Jesus’ clash 
with the Pharisees than in seeing in the 
whole of Matthew’s polemic of Ch. 23 a 
modification of Jesus’ earlier attitude aris- 
ing out of the fact that church and syna- 
gogue were at odds, a fact certainly borne 
out in the Gospel of John? The present 
reviewer believes that Jesus and the Phari- 
sees clashed—prophetic history offers 
analogy here—but surely there were no at- 
tempts of the later church to soften that 
clash. Even in Paul’s day the Jews were 
willingly remaining outside the new move- 
ment. 

One needs not qualify as especially icon- 
oclastic to demur at the idealization in this 
statement, “The grand interest of that first 
community, as of all Christian churches since, 
(italics mine) was in the religion of Jesus.” 
Paul’s religion was a “religion about Jesus” 
(or, perhaps better, about “the Christ of 
faith”) and modern Christianity has follow- 
ed Paul in this area of thinking. 

The present reviewer does not think that 
this book will silence the exponents of the 
more radical criticism which he combats, 
but she very definitely thinks that his state- 
ment of the moderate position is not likely 
to be improved upon. It furnishes the best 
possible introduction to a very important 
session of the next annual meeting of N. A. 
B. I. and every teacher of the New Testa- 
ment owes it to himself and to his classes to 
become acquainted with it. 


Mary E. ANDREWS 
Goucher College 
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The Peril of Modernizing Jesus. By HENRY 


J. Capsury. New York: The Macmil. 
lan Company 1938. vi -++ 216 pages. 
$2.00 


The high standard and distinguished tradi- 
tion of the Lowell Institute lectureship and 
the widely recognized scholarship of the author 
entitle this book to first hand reading by every- 
one interested in the historical Jesus and his 
relation to his day and ours. No review of a 
length suitable to these columns can do it jus- 
tice. So far as possible we shall let it speak 
for itself. 

The first chapter, “Anachronism in Think- 
ing about Jesus” is the key to the whole book. 
It shows how modernization makes Jesus the 
early prototype and counterpart of the modern 
pedagogue, salesman, economist and social re- 
former. The process of modernizing, so evi- 
dent in the Fourth Gospel, is apparent in the 
synoptic gospels and operates by the “selec- 
tion” of materials as much as by invention. 

Chapter II dealing with “The Cause and 
Cure of Modernization” shows how ignorance, 
curiosity, religious interest, reaction from a 
purely theological Christ, and the assumption 
of the universality of the character of Jesus 
lead to the delineation of Jesus as a contem- 
porary figure. As a corrective the author sug- 
gests “the realization of our own prejudices 
and presuppositions”, “the effort to learn the 
mentality of his environment” and the “gos- 
pel records” by which the evangelists “set a 
bound to change” in the interpretation and 
characterization of Jesus. 

Chapter III affirms the essentially Jewish 
character of the synoptic gospels and indicates 
that this “turns out to be a rather striking 
argument for a degree of historical probability 
in the ancient records.” 

Chapter IV on “Jesus and the Mentality of 
Our Age” develops the difference between Jew- 
ish—and, therefore, Jesus’-world-view and 
that of our own age. Feeling that our view 


is right we try to show how Jesus conformed 
to it. The author holds that Jesus’ outlook 
was apocalyptic and, therefore, non-progres- 
sive. The modern concept of the laws of char- 
acter had no part in Jesus’ thinking. “For 
Jesus the pure in heart shall see God, not ipso 
facto, but because God will vouchsafe the 
beatific vision” (p. 77), i. e., by a direct act 
of intervention. The illustrations in this chap- 
ter are intended “to suggest that Jesus’ men- 
tal conformity to the mentality of his age spells, 
at the same time, alienness to our own” (p. 
83). 

“Limitations of Jesus’ Social Thinking” is 
the subject of Chapter V. While admitting 
the value of modern interpretations of the 
“social gospel” he thinks they are “mere echoes 
of our passing styles of thought” rather than 
sound interpretations of Jesus’ point of view. 
Jesus rarely spoke of, much less criticised, 
the social institutions of his day. He gave 
no though to “class interests, class conscious- 
ness or class ideals”. Even in inter-personal 
relations “some modern social attitudes are 
lacking”. Social motive seems lacking in 
Jesus’ sayings since Jesus gives little attention 
to the effect of one’s acts upon another. “Jesus’ 
approach to social relations is through the in- 
dividual rather than the group and through 
the doer rather than the recipient of social 
service” (p. II0). 


The general conclusions of Chapter VI on 
“Purpose, Aim and Motive in Jesus” can be 
stated succinctly in a few carefully chosen 
quotations. “What I wish to propose is that 
Jesus probably had no definite, unified, con- 
scious purpose, that an absence of such a 
program is a priori likely and that it suits well 
the historical evidence” (p. 141). “Such unity 
of purpose as we give his life is our own read- 
ing of it in the light of the records” (p. 144). 
“Would it not be simpler to say that the aim 
of Jesus was to live according to the will of 
God, of which the law with the prophets 


formed the chief revelation?” (p. 145). 
“Obedience to God’s will or beng well pleasing 
in his sight, far more than accomplishment 
of a purpose, was the criterion of success or 
the basis for self satisfaction” (p. 153). If 
the author seems both to deny and affirm pur- 
pose in connection with Jesus it seems to be 
because, in the first instance, he uses “pur- 
pose” as synonymous with “program” while, 
in the latter case he equates it with motive. 

The final chapter on “The Religion of 
Jesus” departs from the current tendency 
to emphasize the religious experience of 
Jesus. On the other hand, it interprets the 
religion of Jesus in the light of contempor- 
ary Judaism. Hence, “the religion of Jesus 
is not introspective and subjective but rather 
objective” (p. 186). “The religion of Jesus 
was not centered about a specifically religi- 
ous experience. It was rather the religious 
interpretation of unspecifically religious ex- 
perience—his homely knowledge of men and 
nature, his native and forthright sense of 
good and evil, and his personal acceptance 
of the life that befell him with its twofold 
prospect of success and failure as the divine 
will for him” (p. 190). Its outstanding 
characteristic, therefore, was submission to 
the will of God. 

This significant book will doubtless meet 
with two very different types of response. 
Those whose interest in Jesus is controlled 
by the methods of historical criticism will 
doubtless applaud it for its reliance upon 
the methods and results of the socio-his- 
torical approach. Others whose interests 
are motivated mainly by the religious sig- 
nificance of Jesus for the present day will 
feel that the book, to quote Cadbury, “leaves 
us an historical figure and an _ historical 
scene vague and incomplete in outline, 
jejune in interest, alien and irrelevant to the 
great issues of modern life.” Whatever be 
the ultimate judgment as to the main con- 
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clusions reached no one can deny that it 
serves as a wholesome corrective to many 
efforts to make Jesus a contemporary spon- 
sor of our momentary whims in religious 
and social thinking. That the book is in- 
tended as a “corrective” rather than a final 
statement of truth is so fully and modestly 
recognized in the preface that it seems al- 
most gratuitous to offer any criticism of it. 
While the book aims “to minimize the mod- 
ernness of Jesus” the author also recognizes 
that “the reverse of modernization tends to 
over-archaize him.” In this situation he 
offers no via media and from this dilemma 
many readers may feel that he does not 
wholly escape. Subjectivism is apparent in 
the critic as well as in the modernizers. 

In an effort to interpret Jesus in the light 
of the first century as against the twentieth, 
the author relies rather heavily on the can- 
ons of probability, possibility, and inference. 
Against this there can be no serious objec- 
tion so long as it is recognized that they 
imply a lack of complete evidence for the 
position reached. Likewise, the “moderniz- 
ing” interpreter should be allowed the same 
right to reach tentative conclusions where 
the evidence is suggestive rather than com- 
plete. To some it may seem that the author 
rather overreaches himself in his desire “to 
minimize the modernness of Jesus.” Is it 
not gratuitous’ to assume that “Jesus per- 
haps was not conscious of the distinction” 
between higher and lower grades of selfish- 
ness (p. 109)? What is the warrant for as- 
suming that Jesus has no insight into the 
“laws of character” but that he thought of 
God as acting directly and not through 
“tertiary causes” to produce any effect in 
the world of moral influences (p. 77)? Paul 
lived in the same century as Jesus and he 
seems to assume the existence of something 
very much like “laws of character” when 
he said “Whatsoever a man soweth that 
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shall he also reap” (Gal. 6:7; cf Prov. 14:12; 
21:21; 22:3, 8, etc.). Or must one use our 
modern scientific jargon before he can be 
said to have insight into the “laws of char- 
acter”? Other instances of the same type 
of argument may be noted by the reader. 
Again, in disclaiming the presence of a so- 
cial motive in the teachings of Jesus the 
author says, “I have tried in vain to find in 
our synoptic gospels a single injunction to 
social service based explicitly on the neigh- 
bor’s need for love and service” (p. 104). 
Would the author agree that the parable of 
the last judgment points in the direction of 
the need of others? Doubtless many read- 
ers will fail to understand the logic by which 
the conclusion is reached “that Jesus knew 
God more intimately than other men is not 
supported by the gospel evidence” (p. 189). 
However, rather than continue this discur- 
sive method I would confront all readers of 


the Journal with this book and the challenge 
“Take up and read.” 
RayMonpD R. BREWER 
The James Millikin University 


The Religious Experience of the Primitive 
Church. The Period Prior to the Influ- 
ence of Paul. By P. G. S. Hopwoop. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1937. xxiii + 387 pages. $3.00. 

A considerable part of this volume is a well- 
informed and critical presentation of the rise 
of the Church to the time of Paul, including 
an exposition of its background. Such sec- 
tions run parallel with the histories of the 
Apostolic Age familiar to us. The teacher 
could hardly substitute it for such a text as 
McGiffert, however, as the treatment is some- 
what selective. None the less the student will 
find these sections stimulating reading, espe- 
cially the parts dealing with Jewish eschatology 
and the later chapters on the life and ordi- 
nances of the earliest Church. 


The special interest of the author lies in 
what he adds to the above, however, namely 
an insistence on the religious experience of the 
first disciples. The narrative throughout aims 
to bring this into proper focus. In this con- 
nection the book is written with an explicit 
aim to correct what he thinks is a mistaken 
way of presenting the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. His reserves with regard to certain 
well-known works in this field recall the pro- 
tests of Barth against Lietzmann and Julicher 
in the prefaces to his commentary on Ro- 
mans. 


The author therefore underlines such mat- 
ters as the impression made by the personality 
of the historical Jesus, the psychology of the 
resurrection experiences, a subject very inter- 
estingly treated, and the phenomena of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church. With regard to 
the early Christ-consciousness, the ordinances, 
and the self-consciousness of the community, 
one does not feel that the new emphasis is 
brought out so clearly. We feel that he is 
most successful in showing the psychological 
laws at work in the resurrection experiences, 
and in his interpretation and illustration of 
the early charismatic features of the early days. 
It is one of his objects and one well carried 
out to protest against setting up too deep a 
chasm between Jesus and Paul. 


Yet we come away from the book with a 
little disappointment. For though we see a 
consistently modern literary criticism combined 
with a positive presentation of spiritual values, 
yet the result does not seem so different after 
all from the usual picture. How can the fact 
and power of religious experience in the 
past be conveyed? Suppose someone wished 
to rewrite the history of art with the aim of 
insisting that the properly aesthetic experi- 
ence of the artists had been left out of ac- 
count. The only way he could do it would 
be by marshalling testimonies, chiefly the 
works themselves, showing that the artists 
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were deeply moved at certain times, and indi- 
cating the peculiar sensibility or way of being 
moved of each. That is, aesthetic experience 
cannot be described, it can only be suggested. 
But that lands us in the risks of subjectivity 
and modernization. The same holds for re- 
ligious experience. The _historical-critical 
method has avoided the main emphasis of 
this book for two reasons. First, on the 
ground of method. It confines itself to causes 
and effects in the historical web or pattern. 
Secondly, it is afraid of subjectivism and 
modernizing. Dr. Hopwood holds that the 
religious experience of the founder and of the 
early Christians are among the causes. While 
many of us will welcome the clear recognition 
of the positive factors here, we are not satis- 


fied that the author has kept clear of moderniz-. 


ing. In particular we would look on the 
Church as resulting from a process of “social 
parturition” rather than from the individual 
religious experiences of one or more persons, 
however unique. Their religious experience 
was the subjective side of what was an his- 
torical emergent. The historical movement 
of the time brought Jesus with it rather than 
vice-versa. The authority and influence of 
Jesus lay not so much in his “personality” as 
in the correspondence between him and what 
was “in men” in his time. 

At another point we see a danger which 
the more sober historical-critical method 
avoids. The author lays great stress on 
the theme of the Holy Spirit in the early 
days. In the first place it is not always 
noted by scholars who deal with this that 
it is only in certain of the strands of the 
New Testament that this phrase and con- 
ception becomes normative, notably in the 
case of the author of Luke-Acts. The early 
Christians had other ways of describing 
their enhancement of life and in some ways 
more adequate ones. To lay too great 
stress upon the conception in describing the 


religious experience of the early Church 
is to commit oneself to a type of super- 
naturalism which is not clear and may be 
obscurantist. Dr. Hopwood sometimes goes 
back of the phrase to refer to the experience 
of the religious “ultimate” as the basic fact. 
It was this which they both lived and in- 
terpreted in ways conditioned by their back- 
ground. Here he is on the right line. But 
why should he then discard so positively 
the insights that may come from Jung and 
other new psychologists? May not the divine 
aggression reach men through their whole 
inheritance, including the more fundamental 
unconscious ones growing out of the untold 
past? To short-circuit God’s action by re- 
lating it to the contemporary incursions of 
the Spirit is a form of supernaturalism not 
at a great remove from those forms we have 
recently abandoned. 
Amos N. WILDER 
Andover-Newton Theological School 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 


Book of Ezekiel. G. A. Cooxe. (The 
International Critical Commentary). New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 
Two volumes. xlvii + 558 pp. $8.00. 

Forty-two years after the publication of 
the first two volumes in the “International 
Critical Commentary” series (Moore’s Judges 
and Driver’s Deuteronomy) and ten years after 
the publication of the last volume (Montgom- 
ery’s Daniel), Cooke’s two volumes on Eze- 
kiel bring this great series one step farther 
toward its slow completion. Dr. Cooke has 
been at work on these volumes for more than 
thirty years and has brought together the re- 
sults of patient investigation and mature judg- 
ment. 

Although the commentary is extremely mi- 
nute and painstaking, it can be used to advan- 
tage by the non-technical student of the Bible 
who lacks a knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, and 
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other languages,—provided he disregards the 
critical notes in small print. At the same time 
the work will render the greatest services to the 
professional scholar: it presents a thorough 
comparison of the Hebrew text with that of 
the ancient versions, a sane discussion of phi- 
lological problems, reference to modern criti- 
cal studies, and abundant use of epigraphical 
and archaeological material from the ancient 
world. 


In the Introduction Cooke deals with the 
structure and authorship of the Book of Eze- 
kiel, with the personality and teaching of the 
prophet, with the history of his time, and 
with the text and versions (with special atten- 
tion to the Septuagint) of his book. 


The point of view of Dr. Cooke, like that 
of most of his British colleagues, is rather 
conservative. He rejects without much ado 
the revolutionary theory of Professor Torrey, 
in whose Pseudo-Ezekiel (1930) the exilic 
prophet vanishes in thin air; although Cooke 
is more hospitable to the critical investigations 
of Holscher and Herntrich, he views their 
general conclusions with considerable skepti- 
cism. On the whole Cooke defends the tradi- 
tional views on the Book of Ezekiel and its 
exilic author. The exact dates scattered 
through the prophecy are accepted as genuine: 
even the puzzling “thirtieth year” (1:1) is con- 
sidered identical with the “fifth year” (1:2), 
or 593 B. C., according to a different chrono- 
logical system (following Begrich). Ezekiel 
had a complex personality, rich in contrasts: 
a priest and a prophet, he combined an in- 
tensely vivid imagination with a surprising 
predilection for minute concrete details. “Eze- 
kiel lived habitually among the realities of 
the supernatural world” (p. xxviii) and “was 
endowed with what we should call second sight ; 
he could see things at a distance and in the 
future” (p. 123). His loss of consciousness 
in moments of ecstasy should not be attributed 
to organic pathological conditions but rather 


to his sensitiveness “to the influences of the 
unseen world” (p. 48). 


Except for textual corruption, editorial 
glosses, and longer interpolations, the prophet 
Ezekiel is responsible not only for the contents 
of his book, but even for its general plan. 
Cooke rejects as spurious the brief glosses that 
are lacking in the Septuagint (p. xli) and the 
following verses: 1:2f; 3:16b-27; 4:4-6.8.13; 
6:5-12; 10:1.8-17.19-22; I1:1-21; 13:22f; 
16 :60-63; 18:30-32; 20:40-44; 21:13-14a.15 
[Engl. 21 :8-9a.10]; 22:23-31(?); 27:9b- 
25a; 28:25f; 32:20f.25; 34:17-31; 35 (?); 
36 :33-38; 38-39; 43:13-27; 44:25-27.31; 45; 
46:1-18; 47:13-48:35. 

“There are three things that are never sat- 
isfied, yea, four things say not, It is enough.” 
Critical reviewers belong to this class. In spite 
of the immense wealth of information that © 
Cooke has brought together in his two vol- | 
umes, some readers may ungraciously say, “It — 
is not enough.” It is regrettable that Dr. Cooke © 
has failed to print a bibliography and has not © 
even referred the reader to the extensive sur- 
vey of publications on Ezekiel prepared by | 
Curt Kuhl (Theologische Rundschau 1933, pp. 
92-118). His minute comparison of the Ma- | 
soretic text with that of the ancient versions 
is not exhaustive (in 5:11, for instance, he 
fails to notice an important omission in Codex 
B of the Septuagint). Similarly his refer- 
ences to parallels in Babylonian-Assyrian and 
other ancient literatures are not always as full 
as we could wish: in his note on the Cherubim 
(p. 112ff) he gives one occurrence of kuribi, 
omitting the two others given in JBL 41 
(1922). 249f. [Incidentally, Cooke regularly 
writes AJBL for JBL, coining the new title 
“American Journal of Biblical Literature”). 
His notes on ephod and teraphim (p. 232f) 
would have gained by reference to W. A. 
Arnold’s Ephod and Ark (1917). Among the 
other pertinent publications that Cooke ignores, 
the following have been noted by the reviewer: 


| 


W. E. Barnes, “On Ezekiel 2:4” (Journ. of 
Theol. Studies 34 [1933] 373f) ; “A Prophet’s 
Apologia” (Ez. 1:1-3) (Expositor 15 [1918] 
110-118). J. A. Bewer, “On the Text of Ez. 
7:5-14” (JBL 45 [1926] 223-231. L. Dirr, 
“Ezechiels Vision von der Erscheinung Gottes 
im Lichte der vorderasiatische Altertumskun- 
de.” Minster, 1917. J. Goettsberger, “Zu 
Ezech. 9:8 und 11:13” (Bibl. Zeitschr. 19 
[1931] 6-19). P. Heinisch, Das Buch Eze- 
kiel iibersetzt und erklart. Bonn, 1923. C. C. 
Torrey, “Certainly Pseudo-Ezekiel” (JBL 53 
[1934] 291-320). A. Vaccari, “Ez. 7:23” 
(Biblica 2 [1934] 221-223). This list could 
easily be lengthened. For a recent discussion 
on the “Crisis in Ezekiel Research,” in which 
the theory of Torrey is ably defended, the 
reader is referred to Professor George Dahl’s 
paper in Quantulacumque. Studies presented 
to Kirsopp Lake. London, Christophers, 
1937; Pp. 265-284. 

The conservative position defended by Dr. 
Cooke in regard to the origin and integrity of 
the Book of Ezekiel contrasts sharply with 
that of Alfred Bertholet in the second edition 
of his commentary on Ezekiel (A. Bertholet, 
Ezekiel. Handbuch zum Alten Testament, 
herausgegeben von O. Eissfeldt, I.13. Titibin- 
gen, 1936). Cooke, in general, still presents 
the traditional views as found in Bertholet’s 
first edition of his commentary (1897) ,—views 
that are to a large extent repudiated by Bertho- 
let in his second edition. The chief difference 
between Cooke and Bertholet is that Bertholet 
now believes that the book contains a consid- 
erable number of oracles that the prophet pro- 
nounced in Jerusalem before the captivity. 

But whether the reader accepts the critical 
conclusions of Dr. Cooke or not, he will be 
grateful to him for placing at his disposal the 
results of his long and painstaking researches 
and thus contributing materially to the eluci- 
dation of one of the most obscure books in 
the Old Testament. 

Rosert H. 

Harvard University 
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The Accadian and Hebrew Psalms of Lamen- 
tation As Religious Documents: A Com- 
parative Study, Inaugural Dissertation. 
By GEORGE WIDERGREN. Upsala, 1936. 
365 pages. 

This work is an important contribution to 
the study of the psalter and to comparative 
religion; The author maintains that Accadian 
psalmody exerted a profound influence upon 
Hebrew psalmody. On this point he takes 
direct issue with G. R. Driver. Widergren’s 
method is thoroughly objective and inductive. 
He presents in parallel columns extensive 
quotations from the psalms of the two peo- 
ples to show “the connection between the cult 
and the psalms of lamentation and penitence,” 
“the lamentation formulas,” “the prayer,” and 
then draws his conclusions. Although he ap- 
preciates fully the contribution to the under- 
standing of the psalter made by Gunkel and 
Begrich, he is often compelled to differ from 
their explanation of individual phases of a 
psalm. His more careful study of the Acca- 
dian hymns affords him a broader background 
for comparison. 

Widergren’s contention is that Accadian 
psalmody profoundly influenced the Hebrew. 
He presents a number of quotations from 
the El-Amarna letters to show that the ter- 
minology of Accadian psalmody had pro- 
foundly influenced the vocabulary of Canaan 
before the formation of the Israelitish na- 
tion and holds that the Hebrews borrowed 
largely from the Canaanite vocabulary. He 
has made out a good case. At times, how- 
ever he attributes to Accadian influence forms 
of expression which might well be due to the 
similarity in the workings of human minds. 

It is an interesting fact that this Swedish 
scholar, in seeking to present his work in a 
language that can be universally understood, 
presents his work in English rather than in 
German or French. It is a collection of mate- 
rial valuable alike to the Assyriologist, the 
student of the Old Testament, and also of 
religion in general. GeorGce A. BARTON 
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Thirty Psalmists. By FLEMING JAMES. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1938. xi + 
259 pages. $2.75. 


This “Study in Personalities of the 
Psalter as Seen Against the Background of 
Gunkel’s Type-Study of the Psalms” ably 
achieves that part of its objective which 
involves presenting to English readers the 
work of some of the best German scholar- 
ship. The thirty Psalms are aptly selected 
to illustrate this “type” approach. The cover 
blurb claiming that the author “ranges over 
the whole body of present day scholarship” 
is a bit optimistic. The range is a certain 
Germanic school of thought. G. A. Bar- 
ton’s foreword notes that historical place- 
ment is giving way to a “situation in life” 
study of the Psalms. Since when is an 
historical episode not a situation in life? 
Type-study is only part of the story, but on 
this phase Prof. James’ volume is timely 
and excellent. 

Commendably the author reveals the na- 
ture of Hebrew poetry, indicating by accent 
marks the cadences. However the lines are 
often awkward and jerky. Psalm 46, page 
64 is rendered: 


Thérefore we will not féar at the changing 
of the earth 

At the shaking of the mountains into the 
heart of the seas 

They roar, they foam,—its waters; quake 
do the mountains at its pride. 


Why pry bega’watho (Assyrian ga’u) out of 
the root meaning of “rising up,” picturing 
the beating surf? Without violating the 
Hebrew meaning, the majestic four-beat 
cadences could be rendered: 


Hénce fear we not though the earth be 
moved 

Though the moun-tains crash in the dépths 
of the séa 


Though the wa-ters moan and the gréat 
deep foams 

And the cliffs do quake with the pounding 
tide. 


The author has gone so far in suggesting 
the mechanics of Hebrew poetry and mak- 
ing the reader feel this literature, that he 
should have finished the task, until through 
diction and structure he carried the reader 
smoothly and unerringly along the rhythmic 
pattern. 

To such as reject in toto the attempt to place 
any psalms historically this volume will 
read comfortably. It has fine exegetical 
material, shows the psychological processes 
of psalmists, suggests the part that public 
worship played in stimulating devout psalm- 
ists and creating the Psalter. It neutralizes 
overzealous, dogmatic historical criticism. 
The author has achieved just about what 
he set out to do. One finds him conversant 
with trans-Atlantic scholarship, but mini- 
mizing readable and pedagogical scholars 
who put much fodder down where it could 
be reached. Duhm, Briggs, Kittel, Kent, 
Porter, Eiselen and others said many things 
about the thirty psalmists that would make 
good footnotes. 

Cart SUMNER KNOPF 

School of Religion, 

The University of So. California 


The Bible and Its Literary Associations. By 
MarGareT B. CrooK AND MEMBERS OF 
THE FaAcutty oF SmITH COLLEGE. New 
York: The Abingdon Press, 1937. 395 
pages. 


A group of faculty members of Smith Col- 
lege have codperated in recent years in a 
course on the literary associations of the Bible. 
The result for us is a volume of twenty essays, 
united by a common theme and chronological 
sequence. Miss Margaret Crook, the editor, 


— 


is the author of eight of the essays; members 
of the Department of English Literature con- 
tribute seven. A helpful list of books is ap- 
pended to each essay, and a general bibliogra- 
phy appears at the end of the volume. The 
field covers the beginnings of biblical litera- 
ture, including a brief sketch of the Semitic 
background out of which it emerged, a survey 
of the contents of the Bible, and, above all, 
the history of the Bible in the Western world, 
with special reference to its literary associa- 
tions. 


This review seeks to call attention to but 
four of the essays in the volume. Miss Elea- 
nor Duckett writes upon “The Bible in the 
Roman World of the Fifth Century.” She 
recognizes that the story of the Bible in the 
West was by no means simply that of its trans- 
lation into successive tongues. Other essays 
in the collection would have profited greatly 
if they had recognized this. The essay re- 
veals mastery of historical detail and percep- 
tion of underlying social and spiritual forces ; 
it evinces an understanding of Saint Augus- 
tine’s thought and his significance. Miss Duck- 
ett’s sensitiveness to aesthetic values and the 
dignity of her literary style lend peculiar force 
to the important things she has to say about 
ti:e Bible in this great period. 

Professor Mensel’s chapter on “Luther’s 
Bible” shows an appreciation of the forces 
playing within and about the great reformer. 
His account of the transition from the Mid- 
dle Ages to the Reformation and of Luther’s 
relationship to the various cultural forces of 
his time is rewarding reading. He examines 
Luther’s qualifications as a translator of the 
Bible, and describes his achievement in the 
history of German language and culture. The 
German genius of Luther and his desire to 
communicate the Bible to the German people 
is stated with force and conviction, “From 
inner necessity he wanted the German mass, 
the German service, German hymns, and 
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finally the German Bible. Here is to be found 
the initial impulse for his translation of the 
Bible, and here, too, his object, namely, to give 
his people direct access in their own tongue 
to the source and standard of religious life.” 


Dean Nicolson writes on “Milton and the 
Bible.” Her essay inspires confidence by its 
illuminating characterization of the age of Mil- 
ton. It shows the great influence of Milton 
upon popular conceptions of the Bible. The 
account of biblical influence upon Milton is 
not limited to the usual examples of such pas- 
sages, but includes an appreciation of the 
mind of Milton, and the invasion of the Bible 


‘into the inner sphere of his thought. 


The last essay of the book is contributed by 
Mary Ellen Chase. The magic beauty of the 
style is akin to the majestic dignity and the 
stately rhythms of the King James version. 
There is no pious patronage of the King James 
version here, no fulsome praise, no academic 
commonplace, but sound and fresh literary 
judgment. Miss Chase gives us so vivid an 
impression of the influence of the King James 
version upon English literature, chiefly upon 
De Quincey and Hardy, that she has accom- 
plished within the scope of eleven pages more 
than many theses devoted to the same sub- 
ject. One finishes the essay with the wistful 
hope that Miss Chase might be persuaded to 
write at greater length on this fascinating 
theme. 


The four essays here discussed are by no 
means the only important ones in the volume. 
Miss Crook deserves the cordial thanks of the 
Association both for her own competent essays 
and for the book as a whole. If other college 
faculties are encouraged to follow the lead 
of Smith College in breaking down artificial 
department barriers, the book will have served 
an additional useful function. 


JAMES MUILENBURG 
Pacific School of Religion 
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The Haverford Symposium On Archaeology 
and the Bible. Exinu Grant, Editor, 
Biblical and Kindred Studies, No. 6, 
Haverford College. Published jointly 
with and distributed by the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. 1938. 245 
pages. $2.00. 


The publication of the Haverford Symposi- 
um will be received by biblical scholars of all 
types with more than the usual enthusiasm giv- 
en to a promising work on Biblical Archae- 
ology. Those who find themselves bewildered 
by the rapid multiplying of new archaeological 
materials, and those alike who have limited ac- 
cess to these scattered materials, will welcome 
a volume which confines itself to a compre- 
hensive summarizing of the most recent de- 
velopments in the broad field of archaeology 
in its relation to the Bible. The more com- 
petent, likewise, will be interested in the view- 
points of this volume, for it is not often that 
names such as Albright, Barton, Cadbury, 
Flight, Goetze, Meek, Montgomery, and Wil- 
son are linked together in a common effort to 
bring the story of Biblical Archaeology up to 
date. 

In the longest chapter of the book, entitled 
“The Present State of Syro-Palestinian Arch- 
aeology,” Professor Albright contributes a 
notable summary of the problems in this field 
which have recently found solution, or which 
have only recently come to occupy the fore- 
ground of. investigation. The treatment is 
chronological, evaluation being made for each 
major period in the archaeology of Palestine 
and of Syria. 


The present status of biblical research is 
considered in two divisions. Professor Barton 
outlines some of the changing trends in Old 
Testament studies, while Professor Cadbury 
describes present tendencies in New Testament 
studies; both giving attention to the archaeo- 
logical materials. That fascinating and much 
discussed subject, the history of writing in the 
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Near East, is presented by Professor Flight in 
a treatment which centers upon the develop- 
ment of alphabetic writing. 


The succeeding chapters revert to the plan 
of the first chapter by developing the subject 
with reference to geographical areas. Profes- 
sor Goetze interprets new knowledge concern- 
ing Eastern and Western Anatolia prior to 
1200 B. C., and also discusses current aspects 
of Hittite studies. Professor Meek presents 
developments in Mesopotamian studies with 
an analysis of current problems and results 
in each major period. Professor Montgomery 
contributes a discussion of Arabian studies, 
evaluating the work of those who have figured 
in the exploration of Arabia, and emphasizing 
the “unexploited significance” of South Ara- 
bia. Professor Wilson treats Egyptological 
studies from a variety of viewpoints, includ- 
ing excavation, exploration, preservation of 
antiquities, and the continuing process of inter- 
preting known materials. Those who main- 
tain the priority of Egyptian civilization over 
Babylonian, or vice versa, will be interested 
in Professor Wilson’s conclusion that “the 
important result of this study (i. e. the study 
of cultural interrelations between Egypt and 
Mesopotamia) will probably be that there was 
no single outstanding ‘cradle of civilization,’ 
but that the Near (and possibly Middle) East 
moved forward as a cultural unity.” 


In the final chapter, the editor of the vol- 
ume, Professor Grant, presents “Ten Old- 
Babylonian Contracts” with a transcription of 
the texts, in addition to transliteration and 
translation, The material is properly listed as 
a supplement, since it is not directly related 
to the major purpose of the publication. 

In forming an opinion of the quality of 
this work, one need only consider the con- 
tributors, among which are a number of the 
most distinguished scholars of this rapidly 
expanding field. 

Professor Grant, Haverford College, and 


lan 


the American Schools of Oriental Research 

have rendered a substantial service in making 

available to Biblical scholarship a work of 
genuine value. 

RayMonpD S. HAuPERT 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary 


A Basic Bible Course for College Students. 
Part II—586 B. C. to 150 A. D. By ELMER 
W. K. Moutp, Ph. D. xxi + 169 pages, 
quarto, with maps, tables, glossary, index. 
Lithoprinted, bristol binding, $3.25. Avail- 
able from Elmira College Bookstore, El- 
mira, N. Y. 


Here is the companion to the volume by Pro- 
fessor Mould which was reviewed in Volume 
5, Part 1 of this JourNAL. Part I carried He- 
brew history to 586 B. C. Part II continues 
from that point to 150 A. D. Parts I and II 
together are intended to furnish the basis for 
a year’s course of study. The book is well 
adapted for use on the college level. It will 
take its place among the standard textbooks 
dealing with the history, literature, and religion 
of the Bible. 

In this as in the earlier volume a cultural ap- 
proach is made to the study of the Bible. As 
Professor Mould states in his preface, the book 
“aims to bring into view many lines of interest 
—geography, ethnology, archaeology, anthro- 
pology, sociology, history, literature, ethics, re- 
ligion—in their bearing upon the Bible.” So 
well is this done that the book leaves upon the 
reader a distinct impression of a well-balanced 
organization of a vast array of material. 

Considerable attention is paid to social con- 
ditions in the various periods. Witness a sec- 
tion dealing with “The Social Situation in 
Judea in the Two Centuries following the Fall 
of Jerusalem ;” another on the “Social Effects 
of Hellenism upon the Jews of Palestine;” a 
section on social conditions in first century 
Palestine; etc. This is what Professor Mould 
means, no doubt, by placing his book “on the 
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human interest level.” And the present re- 
viewer is able to say from firsthand knowledge 
that students respond to this approach. 

The critical position taken throughout the 
book is moderately conservative, although al- 
ternative positions are indicated as in the case 
of the dating of Second Isaiah (p. 206). 

Individual chapters of the book strike one 
as particularly well done, such as the life of 
Jesus in ch. XXIV. 

It is to be hoped that this book will be com- 
mercially published in the near future. 

Cart E. PurIntTon 

Adelphi College 


The Future of Christianity. By Epcar SHEF- 
FIELD BRIGHTMAN. 158 pages. New 
York. The Abingdon Press, 1937. 
$1.50. 

These Henry Martin Loud Lectures, “de- 
livered in part at the university of Michigan, 
and in part at the First Methodist Church of 
Ann Arbor,” set down the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity which alone will enable 
it to face the future with hope and assurance. 
Dr. Brightman does not pretend to be a clair- 
voyant. But he has strong convictions concern- 
ing the “nature of things” which give him the 
courage to look into the future and to proph- 
esy. 

The reality of value and reason in this 
world lead Dr. Brightman to faith in a trust- 
worthy God who is working, together with 
men of reason and good will, toward the elim- 
ination of evil and the establishment of the 
good. Dr. Brightman is against “moronic op- 
timism,” and is well aware of the present 
world situation which seems to be so hopeless. 
“We cannot see man’s strength without seeing 
his weakness” (p. 147). Yet, faith in God, 
which he considers “well-grounded” in hu- 
man experience, leads him to believe that 
Christianity can face the future with hope if it 
remains true to its faith. 
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It will make the student of the Bible happy 
to know that Dr. Brightman is a firm believer 
in the Book. “If faith is to arise again, if 
_ man is to regain his shaken confidence in God 
and in himself, the new day will come through 
a return to the sources of faith. A sinoere and 
open-minded study of the Bible in our times 
might mean the birth of an undreamed-of Ref- 
ormation” (p. 49). “Jf no Bible, then no 
Christianity . . . Jf Christianity, then the Bible 
(ibid). “The Bible is the soul and the Church 
is the body of Christianity” (p. 44). The Old 
Testament “expectation of a better future,” 
the fulfilment of the Messianic hope in Jesus, 
and Jesus’ own “predictions of the future” con- 
stitute permanent sources of inspiration which 
find expression in the Church as “‘a worshiping 
community of believers” (pp. 39, 45). Dr. 
Brightman is aware of the disuse of the 
Bible in our midst, and of the failure of -the 
Church to be a true witness to the Christian 
faith. But the appearances of men like Jesus, 
Luther, and Wesley in history give him faith 
that “in due time, God will meet the emer- 
gencies that confront us today and will con- 
front us in the future” (pp. 44,69). Surely 
this is a reasoned faith. Guided by such faith, 
Dr. Brightman foresees the ultimate failure 
of dictatorships and social oppression, and 
the progressive establishment of goodwill and 
cooperation in this sinful and suffering world. 
The Bible will continue to inspire men toward 
“universal love and generosity” and the Chris- 
tian in the Church will learn to become a true 
“follower of Christ.” Faith in God and man, 
to Dr. Brightman, means an active participa- 
tion in our common task which is to estab- 
lish the reign of love in the hearts of men 
and in their common life. 


The message of this book is “Be ye com- 
forted for the reign of love will ultimately 
come,” rather than “Repent ye, for the King- 
dom of God is at hand.” One wishes that 
Dr. Brightman had taken the New Testament 


studies of C. H. Dodd and the ethical studies 
ot Reinhold Niebuhr a little more seriously. 
However, Dr. Brightman’s book is a valuable 
contribution to the contemporary Christian dis- 
cussion of the Kingdom of God. Men need 
to be comforted as well as criticized. Faith 
in God involves hope as well as expectation 
of judgment. Neither without the other is 
Christian faith. 

JoseTH HarouTUNIAN 

Wellesley College 


The Nature of Religious Experience. Essays 
in Honor of Douglas Clyde Macintosh. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937, 
$2.50. xiv + 244 pp. Edited by J. S 
BIXLeER. 

Some great teachers enlist disciples and 
found schools, while others stimulate indepen- 
dent thinking among their students. Profes- 
sor Macintosh is evidently a teacher of the 
latter sort, as the essays in this Festschrift 
clearly indicate. Several of the writers subject 
Macintosh’s attempt to build an empirical the- 
ology on the foundations of religious experi- 
ence to acute criticism on the ground of its 
underlying epistemological assumptions. Even 
those who remain satisfied with the empirical 
approach believe that too much has been 
claimed for it in the way of positive theologi- 
cal construction, while several who want more 
than empiricism can give have turned to idealist 
and transcendentalist philosophies. 


Mr. Bewkes traces the background of the 
current theological realism with which Macin- 
tosh has been so prominently identified and 
shows its connection with the common sense 
realism of Thomas Reid. Mr. Fern, whose 
essay comes closest to the subject of the vol- 
ume, presents a critical discussion of the con- 
cept of religious experience and develops a 
position similar to that of Dewey in A Com- 
mon Faith. Religious experience is consti- 
tuted by the religious attitude, which is broadly 
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defined as response to whatever is taken to be 
of “serious and ulterior concern.” Religious 
experience is not primarily cognitive and can- 
not be distinguished sharply from other experi- 
ences. Hence an empirical scientific theology 
must not appeal to religious experience as 
such and must be satisfied with probability. 
Mr. Thomas criticizes both the empirical and 
moral types of theology and argues that while 
religious faith is intuitive in origin it must be 
supported by a general philosophical theory. 
Mr. Bixler maintains that professedly empiri- 
cal theologies are under the control of inter- 
pretations which rest upon judgments of value 
and suggests that a more fruitful line of ap- 
proach would be through the methods of phe- 
nomenology. Mr. H. R. Niebuhr presents an 
acute criticism of value theology, showing its 
scientific, religious and philosophical inade- 
quacies; he declares that the reconstruction 


of this approach must recognize the relativity 
of values without prejudice to their objec- 


tivity. Mr. Krusé argues that subjectivism 
in value theory is incompatible with meliorism 
and defends the approach to God in terms of 
values. Mr. Reinhold Niebuhr advances the 
idea that religious myths are better fitted to 
express the profundity and paradox of human 
existence than purely rational philosophies. 
Mr. Calhoun attacks current empirical views 
of the self and argues that the knowledge sit- 
uation presupposes a permanent and partly 
transcendent knower. Mr. Northrop addresses 
himself to the problem of the one and the 
many and hails the tendency of modern sci- 
ence and mathematics to make a larger place 
for unity without giving up belief in irreducible 
elements of plurality. Mr. Hartshorne out- 
lines in genetic and social terms a psychological 
approach to reality which condemns the sepa- 
ration of facts and values, the self and soci- 
ety. In the final chapter Mr. Robinson comes 
to the defense of religious liberalism against 
its critics, but his definition of the essence of 
liberalism would seem to be peculiarly open to 


the strictures which have been advanced by 
some of his fellow contributors. 

With no thought of detracting from the 
value of these essays as individual contribu- 
tions to current discussion, the reviewer must 
express his regret that more of them were 
not directed explicitly at the central problem 
which furnishes the title of the book. For 
more than a generation the term religious expe- 
rience has been freely employed, but attempts 
at careful definition and analysis have been 
rare. Signs of a more critical approach toward 
the ideas and assumptions that cluster about 
this term are not wanting and the time is 
ripe for a systematic and cooperative attack 
on these problems. 

JoHn M. Moore 

Hamilton College 


Four Ways of Philosophy. By IRw1n EpMAN. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937. 
viii + 331 pages. $2.00. 

Prof. Edman presents here a comparison 
of philosophical methods, rather than of sys- 
tems, from the viewpoint of naturalism. It 
is intended for the intelligent general reader. 
The division of his subject matter is uncon- 
ventional and does not agree with that of 
such predecessors as Perry and Hocking. 
The treatment is successful in avoiding too 
much pre-occupation with epistemology, 
which at best can be only a prelude to the 
distinctive work of philosophy. 

Idealism (“logical faith”), philosophy as 
social criticism, mysticism and naturalism 
are the four “ways” considered. The second 
is not quite correlary with the other three. 
Social criticism is a function of all types of 
philosophic thought, or an application of 
conclusions drawn, rather than a method or 
way. 

The presentation of idealism is most ex- 
cellent and makes this far-from-simple set 
of ideas as clear as may be and with a 
minimum of technical terms. A high de- 
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gree of fairness and objectivity is attained 
even though the author largely rejects the 
structure erected. He criticizes the idealist’s 
assumption that “the constitution of things” 
is “a function of the constitution of thought” 
because thinking is a too limited and arbi- 
trary selection from the totality of experi- 
ence. “If the nature of the universe is to 
be derived from the nature of experience, 
perhaps the totality of things would resemble 
more a dreaming and desiring animal than a 
dialectician in his study or a geometer at his 
diagrams.” 


The book as a whole adds a valuable con- 
tribution to the current process of divorcing 
morality and religion from a necessary depen- 
dence upon the traditional idealistic world 
view. It recognizes that we are no longer 
confined to a choice between idealism and 
mechanistic materialism. Edman sharply 
distinguishes between “materialism” and 
naturalism. The former he equates with 
the conception of nature as a closed system 
of “matter” in motion. The alternative is 
not so clearly expressed but seems to de- 
pend upon aspects of Whitehead’s thought, 
which are implied but not made explicit. 


The fundamental weakness of the con- 
structive position taken is the failure to 
achieve any intermediate ground between 
values as mere fulfilment of desire (“Moral 
values are the preferences of human animals 
determined by their needs and desires.” P. 
88) and values as “visitation or glints from 
empyrean,” inherent only in a transcendent 
realm of goodness, truth and beauty. Be- 
cause one rejects the latter it does not fol- 
low that “Goodness is the name men have 
summarily given to things and modes of 
living and persons they cherish and enjoy.” 
In its concrete view of nature, rejection of 
mechanistic materialism, insistence upon 
placing man as an inherent part of nature 
and the derivation of ideals from an ex- 
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perienced world, modern naturalism as rep- 
resented here and elsewhere is constructive. 
But it cannot rest content with values which 
“are the formulation of desires.” If “stand- 
ards turn out to be the intellectualized forms 
of preferences” some more nearly adequate 
criterion than any yet offered for judgment 
among preferences must be reached. This 
is the next task for naturalistic religious and 
ethical thinkers. 

For its clear thinking, apt expression and 
attractive style this study of ways of phi- 
losophy will be enjoyed. 

Rayporn L. ZERBY 

Bates College 


Thoughts on Death and Life. By WiL.LIAM 
Ernest Hocxinc. New York: Harp- 
er and Bros., 1937. 260 pages. $2.00. 


This book is an elaboration of the Ingersoll 
lecture at Harvard and of the Thomas lecture 
at Chicago, in 1936. Death with its meanings 
predominates, although life with its meanings 
gets half the book. There is felicity of ex- 
pression, sometimes eloquence. One has to 
scrutinize carefully the author’s frequent use 
of such words as reality, values, meaning, 
self, and subconscious. True wisdom gained 
from observation and thought about life crops 
out in many sentences. 

Dr. Hocking aims to loosen up our sophisti- 
cated dogmatism concerning immortality. He 
makes no use of the stock arguments. He tries 
to make personal immortality more conceiva- 
ble, and he succeeds. In mathematics, there 
are possible many different space-worlds. It 
depends on the thinker and where he starts. 
So also, in art there are different and non-in- 
terfering worlds of space and action. And in 
dreams also. In terms of space-time and of 
relativity, there are many possible “perspec- 
tives.” The transfer from one of them to 
another is intra-mental, setting up new rela- 
tions and a new context of experience. Death 
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may mean just the transfer of the soul’s activ- 
ity to another perspective, with its context and 
possibilities. The author distinguishes two 
selves in each self, the self being “a reflective- 
excursive system.” Taking the place of 
philosophy’s older “transcendental ego” is the 
reflective self, contemplative, potent, time-in- 
clusive, and decisive. Under it and giving 
it expression in our here-and-now world is 
the excursive self, actual, finite, discontinu- 
ous, doing and growing. Death undoes this 
latter pragmatic self and frees the reflective 
self for a new venture. An interesting specu- 
lation, this bifurcation or duplication of the 
self will seem unconvincing to many. 


He then turns to the meanings of life. 
There is worth in mere being alive, in doing 
and in things done, in love and appreciation, 
in serving causes, and in fulfilling a destiny. 
Meaning in life must be both immediate and 
long-range. Meaning ends if there is death into 
unconsciousness. Endless sameness or end- 
less deviation is also fatal. There is no 
continuing hope if ends are reachable, or 
can never be reached. Biological and social 
goods are worthful but not adequate. Es- 
sentially, meaning in life comes from devo- 
tion to an outside commanding value or 
cause (and this, by inference, is attributed to 
God). Meaningful living is an effectual 
balance between attachment to the interests 
of this world and detachment from them by 
transcending them. 


What Hocking says of Plato—His con- 
victions are there; his arguments are after- 
thoughts”—is true of himself, and the dis- 
cussion is most interesting when he express- 


es his own convictions. Immortality ought 
to be. The best evidences\that it may be 
are primitive intuition, child-like absorption 
in life, and an indefinable awareness of 
human worth. It finally rests on intuition 
and mysticism. For himself, there is belief 
in immortability. Worthful living here may 
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give us the right to go on. Attaining the 
proper degree of reality may make it pos- 
sible. The impossibility of immortality re- 
mains unproved. Sensible belief in the here- 
after adds zest and meaning to present liv- 
ing. Basically, life is more than matter, 
and mind is more than life. The self is real 
and potent, and may continue. 

Horace T. Hour 

Ohio University 


Beyond Tragedy. By ReINHOLD NIEBUHR. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 
xi + 306 pages. $2.00. 


Reinhold Niebuhr remains our most pro- 
found and fearless moral analyst. In this 
volume of sermon-essays, Dr. Niebuhr speaks 
once again as the voice of our aroused and 
illumined conscience, as a true prophet who 
prophesies evil rather than good because he 
knows that sin is a destructive force. Ser- 
mons III, IV, V reveal more insight into the 
essence of prophecy in Israel than anything 
we have read before. Dr. Niebuhr has no 
difficulty in catching the spirit of prophesy. 
Students of the Bible would derive much profit 
from a serious perusal of these chapters. In 
general,-Dr. Niebuhr does less violence to the 
biblical texts he uses than many another 
preacher. Instead of toying with single verses, 
he cites whole passages. He tries to under- 
stand them as wholes and proceeds to consider 
them creatively, in the light of our ethical sit- 
uation. In certain instances, as in chapters 
I, VI, XIV, he misconstrues his texts in ways 
which are wellnigh unpardonable. He com- 
ments on John’s “my kingdom is not of this 
world” thus: “This Kingdom is thus not of 
this world, in as far as this world is constantly 
denying the fundamental laws of human exis- 
tence.” This is carrying things too far. In 
fact, Dr. Niebuhr would do well to leave the 
Gospel of John alone, for its otherworldliness, 
mysticism, and lack of moral vigor make it the 
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antithesis of Dr. Niebuhr’s ruggedly ethical 
religion. And if Dr. Niebuhr had approached 
several of his texts more humbly, in order to 
learn from them, as in the cases of II. Cor. 
6:4-10, Jer. 17:5-9, I Cor. 1:28, he might 
have improved upon his own insights. Where 
Dr. Niebuhr agrees with Scripture, as in IV, 
V, VIII, X, he is a superb and most enlight- 
ening commentator. Where he does not thus 
agree, he is well nigh ruthless in “reading 
things” into the text or changing its meaning 
completely. 


Dr. Niebuhr the ethical critic has the heart 
and the mind of the Bible. Dr. Niebuhr the 
philosopher-theologian is a sophisticated mod- 
ern intellectual who distorts biblical ideas be- 
yond recognition, and then tries to console him- 
self and others with a theory of mythology 
which cannot possibly deceive him or others. 
The Creation, the Fall, the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, Forgiveness of Sins, the Resur- 
rection of the dead, are all myths; ideas which 
symbolize certain human experiences, but do 
not point to any facts, past or to come, which 
we must believe before we can understand, 
facts which we hope to understand fully in a 
life to come. Dr. Niebuhr belongs to the suc- 
cession of theologians like Schleiermacher, 
Hegel, and Ritschl who played havoc with 
Christian doctrines by trying to interpret them 
in the light of partial definitions of religion, 
and by trying to make them inoffensive to its 
“cultured despisers.” Dr. Niebuhr is a mod- 
ernist trying to recapture the spirit of his- 
torical Jewish-Christian thought. Ethically 


he is eminently “true.” Theologically he is 
a “deceiver,” and not “true” (see chapters 
I and XV). 


Dr. Niebuhr sees in fact nothing beyond 
tragedy, for what 1s beyond tragedy is a non- 
temporal realm of eternals which exposes our 
righteousness as filthy rags without being 
able to wash us and to make us clean. There 
is no time in this world or the next toward 
which we may turn with hope in any intelligi- 
ble sense. 
myths, so are what we may hope for. There 
is no hope in time, for the eternal and time 
meet each other only in a mythological sense, 
not as spatio-temporal fact. It goes without 
saying that such doctrine is not biblical. It 
is a repudiation of biblical hope, of Augus- 
tinian-Lutheran dialectical thinking, and of 
all the classic symbols of the Christian faith 
I know. Dr. Niebuhr is a Biblical-dialectical 
thinker in ethics, but a Platonic-positivistic 
thinker in philosophy and theology. I think 
his present position is one of intellectual em- 
barrassment. Fortunately, we can depend on 
him to re-examine his views repeatedly and to 
teach us much as he does it. 

Nevertheless, no student of the Bible can 
read this book without being moved to do a 
great deal of personally and professionally 
important thinking. It is studded with in- 
sights and analyses which the mind of the 
author seldom fails to produce, both to the 
amazement and the profit of the reader. 

JosEpH HaAROUTUNIAN 


Wellesley College 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Biography of the Bible. By Ernest Sutherland 
Bates. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1937. 
xii + 183 pages. $2.00. 


Recently Doctor Bates created widespread interest 
with his readable edition of the Bible Designed To 
Be Read As Living Litrerature. In the wake of this 
popularity comes a brief account of the character, 
origin, transmission, translation, criticism and in- 
fluence of the Bible. A spirit of enthusiasm and 
appreciation flow forth through an attractive style. 
“The Book that outlived the Roman Empire will 
outlive any destruction that impends. No nation has 
so assured a future as none has had so great a past.” 

Evidently intended for popular human appeal, this 
“Biography” may be useful to teachers as collateral 
reading in beginning courses but its brevity becomes 
its greatest handicap. Information is severely limited 
on many points in order to gain rapidity. But a good 
index is notably full for so short a book. Sixteen 
illustrations of various manuscripts and translations 
picture the story from the Codex Vaticanus to Eliot’s 
Indian Bible. 

The section on authorship, comprising one-third of 
the book, reproduces much of the introductory notes 
found in the earlier volume. On so wide a canvas, 
some of the perspectives may be questioned. Certain- 
ly Judas Maccabeus was the brother, not “son” of 
Simon. In the “Conflict Over Creed and Canon” 
the Creed is allowed almost to shoulder out the Canon. 
The King James version is vigorously defended as 
matchless “for literary appreciation and enjoyment 
and for moral inspiration.” 

“The Bible Under Mediaevalism” is summarized 
effectively in a sentence that sounds remarkably mod- 
ern, “Popular reverence for the Bible was excessive, 
popular knowledge of its contents was abysmally 
small.” Must we not still hear and heed Hosea, “My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge”? 

Dwicut Marion Breck 

Syracuse University 


The Story of the Bible. By Sir Freperic Kenyon. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1937. vii-159 
pp. $1.50. 


Sir Frederic is a veteran authority on the history 
of the text and transmission of the Bible.. What he 
says comes from first-hand investigation, is scholar- 
ly, accurate and illuminating. He has here retold 
the story of how the Bible has come to us, including 


the latest finds, in popular and fascinating style; and 
among the many recent books on the subject it has 
no superior. 


A New Approach to the Old Testament. By C. A. 
Auincton. New York: Harper and Bros., 1937. 
xi + 207 pages. $2.00. 

To many of the readers of this Journat Doctor 
Alington’s work will not appear to be a “new” ap- 
proach to the Old Testament. His contention that 
the so-called History and Writings of the Hebrews 
cannot be properly appreciated except as seen in re- 
lation to the progressive understanding of God as re- 
vealed in the great prophets’ Spirit-directed interpre- 
tation of events, will not fall on their ears as “news.” 
But that this approach needs to be kept to the fore in 
classroom and pulpit, most will readily agree. 


The book is an expansion, we are told, of a series 
of broadcasts and a simpler school book written for 
use at Eton, called Why We Read the Old Testa- 
ment. The author has ably set forth in concise but 
convincing terms both the background and essence of 
each prophet’s contribution to a religious interpreta- 
tion of Semitic history. Not the least interesting part 
of his procedure is the indication of how such por- 
tions of the literature as Job, Ecclesiastes, Nehemiah, 
Jonah, and various of the Psalms, are related to suc- 
cessive stages of prophetic insight. The inclusion of 
references to the Apocryphal books and their place 
in helping us grasp the history of religious thought 
between the Old and New Testaments will be a most 
welcome contribution to many. 

In cogently stating the need for this new approach, 
in condensing the research of able scholars, in pre- 
senting the whole in a most readable form, the author 
has rendered a useful service. The chief virtue of his 
work to this reviewer is that he not only indicates 
what should be done but proceeds very helpfully to 
do it in a volume which under some conditions might 
well be used as a text book. 

As it stands, it is, in our opinion, too mature in 
phraseology for secondary school use as a text. With 
the obvious teacher-help it should prove a splendid 
course book for teacher training institutes or summer 
school leadership training units on the Old Testa- 
ment. It would undoubtedly be of real assistance to 
instructors in secondary schools and colleges in pre- 
paring simplified Old Testament orientation courses 
on the mental levels of their respective students. 

Leon A. Davison 

Blair Academy 
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An Introduction to the New Testament. By F. Bert- 
rAM CLocc. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1937. x + 308 pages. $2.75. 

It is a bit difficult to imagine the particular groups 
to whom this Introduction will have special appeal. 
They will not be the same as those which find satisfac- 
tion in Scott’s Literature of the New Testament, 
Goodspeed’s Story of the New Testament or Mrs. 
Lyman’s The Christian Epic. It follows too closely 
the conventional pattern of Introductions for that; 
it lacks the readableness of each of those volumes. 
On the other hand the more advanced student will 
continue to use those introductions that are standard 
in this field, those of Moffatt, McNeile, and Jiilicher, 
when he desires past scholarly opinion, and he will 
turn to the more specialized works for the advances 
in New Testament scholarship. If one may speak of 
conclusions in a work so devoted to the cataloguing 
of other scholars’ opinions, those conclusions are gen- 
erally conservative: 110 A. D. is the latest possible 
date for the Pastoral Epistles, the Gospel of Mark 
is a trustworthy historical record, to mention two 
outstanding examples. 


The treatment of the Johannine writings is par- 
ticularly disappointing, especially his brief account 
of the Gospel of John in which a disproportionate 
amount of space is devoted to the problem of author- 
ship. The same might be said of the treatment of the 
Synoptic problem with the space devoted to reconstruc- 
tions of Q and Proto-Luke according to Streeter and 
Taylor respectively. To the reader who does not 
object to the atomistic method in Introductions, who 
wants a convenient digest of opinions without reading 
the works of the scholars cited, the book will be 
useful. There is a good bibliography, naturally a little 
top-heavy on British scholarship, but including the 
best works on Form-criticism as well. 


The Parables of the Gospels. By HucH Martin, 
M. A., New York: The Abingdon Press, 1937. 
251 pages. $2.00. 

The author’s purpose is “to prepare an exposition 
which would be of service to teachers in classroom 
and pulpit, as well as to those who wish to study the 
parables for their personal interest and profit.” He 
has succeeded in his purpose to a marked degree. 
The book will be useful to teachers in church schools 
and to ministers. Its introductory chapter would be 
very valuable to students of the New Testament in 
college classes. In fact it is a useful little volume 
which will reach scores of readers that the more 
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scholarly works on the parables, such as those of 
Dodd and O6csterley to whom he expresses great 
indebtedness, will never have access. The historical 
student is sometimes impatient with the homiletical 
applications of the parables of the gospels; transplant- 
ing the parables to the twentieth century sometimes 
seems a dubious procedure at best. The reviewer 
is of the opinion that the author has succeeded in 
this difficult area unusually well. The modern ap- 
plications reveal a mind that is modern and liberal 
in its attitudes and gifted with a pungency of ex- 
pression that makes the book interesting and readable. 
Mary E. ANpREwS 
Goucher College 


Historical Outline of the Bible. By Evcar S. Bricut- 
MAN and W. G. Muexper. Berea, Ky.: Berea 
College Press, 1936. 56 pages. 

The modern method of approach to the problems 
of the Bible requires an arrangment of the biblical 
material in its chronological sequence. This out- 
line furnishes guidance in finding when a particular 


portion of Scripture originated; and it should prove 
of great value. 


IsmMar J. Peritz 


Archaeology and the Bible. By Grorce A. Barton. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union, 1937. xxxvi + 607 
pages, 138 plates. $3.50. 

For twenty-two years an unfailing succession of 
new editions of this invaluable work has greeted us 
every three or four years, each one bigger and bet- 
ter than the last. The very regularity of these ap- 
pearances calls sharp attention to the steady ad- 
vances made in the discovery of new archaeological 
materials in Bible lands. 

Conceived originally as an introductory and in- 
formative volume for Sunday School teachers and 
interested laymen, the book has achieved a unique 
place as the only complete source-book in its field in 
English, indispensable alike for teachers and students 
of Biblical archaeology in colleges and seminaries. 
Continued use of a simple non-technical style of nar- 
ration and a dispassionate statement of varied inter- 
pretations make the seventh edition as widely service- 
able as ever. The inclusion of significant new mater- 


ials enables readers to assimilate the contributions 
with which scholarship and research are illuminating 
the biblical record. 

This edition adds some twenty-five pages of text 
and several new plates, is printed on a finer quality 
of paper with slightly larger page, and brings the 
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story of discovery up to about the middle of 1937. 

Part I incorporates new data arising from recent 
discoveries in Mesopotamia, Palestine and Hittite 
country, including among many sites which have 
yielded important contributions: Arpachiyah, Chagar 
Bazar, Dura, Khafaje, Mari, Mohenjo-daro (India) ; 
Ai, Bethel, Tell Duweir, Jericho, Sabeita, Ras 
Shamra-Ugarit. 

In Part II have been inserted discussions of a num- 
ber of newly-discovered ancient documents, ranging 
from the Daniel poem and a liturgy for a spring fes- 
tival found at Ras Shamra to the Chester Beatty 
Papyri, the fragment of Tatian from Dura and the 
second-century fragment of the Fourth Gospel. 

Among new subjects of interest discussed in the 
present edition are: further investigations concern- 
ing prehistoric man in Palestine; added data on the 
Hurrians; the Indus Valley excavations; the sur- 
vey of Eastern Palestine (Transjordania); the os- 
traca from Tell Duweir; Tarsus excavations. 

The purchase price of this book is out of all pro- 
portion to its size and content, thanks to the Green 
Fund under which publication cost is greatly lowered. 
It is most gratifying to have this valuable source- 
book so frequently revised as to keep readers reason- 
ably abreast of the progress made in all the fields of 
archaeology treated by the author. 

Joun W. F.iicut 

Haverford College 


The Power of God. By Kart Heim. Translated by 
L. M. Stalker, with an introduction by Rev. Ed- 
gar P. Dickie. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1937. 159 pages. $1.25. 

This volume consists of twelve sermons by the Ger- 
man theologian whose name is usually linked with 
those of Barth and Brunner. Karl Heim lectures at 
Tiibingen to the largest class in theology in Germany, 
and is a preacher of much power. An exploration of 
this little book suggests the source of this popularity, 
for he writes vividly, concretely, and withal devoutly. 
He makes much use of illustration, and his diction 
even in translation is at times almost poetic. As 
might be expected, his thought is set in the frame- 
work of the New Testament and particularly of Paul. 
Of the twelve sermons all but one have New Testa- 
ment texts and six are from the Pauline epistles. 

The sermon which gives the volume its title was 
preached on an anniversary of the Reformation, and 
develops the characteristic Reformation gospel of the 
power of God to forgive sins and to direct lives into 
channels of personal triumph. Like the greater part 
of the book, it says nothing new but says some old 
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truths well. One looks hopefully for some sugges- 
tions of a social gospel in the sermon on “Jesus and 
Our Social Contrasts”, only to find it centering in the 
fact that in the next life our places will not be as- 
signed according to the standards of this one! Such 
side-stepping of social issues mars the book. (Heim 
himself is a good Nazi.) Yet for one who can enter 
sympathetically into its Christocentric theology, the 
volume has much that is of value for the fostering of 
personal religion. 


Five Minutes to Twelve. By Apotr Ketter. Nash- 
ville: Cokesbury Press, 1938. 127 pages. $1.00. 
This arresting title suggests at a glance that the 
distinguished author of Church and State on the 
European Continent thinks the world is in a bad 
state. But if this were all, there would be no need 
for him or anyone else to write a book to say so! Its 
message is not predominantly an announcement of 
doom, but a radiant affirmation of the presence of the 
Deliverer. Its sub-title, “A Spiritual Interpretation 
of the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences”, states its 
major motif. The book makes no attempt to deal 
with programs of study, action, or organization which 
came out of these conferences. A five-page bibliogra- 
phy at the end tells the reader where he can get this 
information. It centers at a more vital point—in 
Christ as the Redeemer of men and the Head of the 
Church in a troubled world. 

Dr. Keller writes from the view-point of conti- 
nental theology. Not political programs or ethical 
idealism, but only divine grace, can save the world 
from collapse; not human reason, but God’s revela- 
tion in “the forgotten truths of the Bible” is our 
avenue to knowledge. What he says of the Last 
Judgment will not be congenial reading to those 
still steeped in liberal optimism. “We had forgotten 
that the Bible does NOT speak of a world which 
would grow better and better, day by day, in an 
eternal process of evolution but rather of a Judgment 
Day which would bring the world to an end.” In 
the author’s vigorous analysis of the inadequacy of 
Communism, Fascism, and the constructive idealism 
of which the ceague of Nations is an outstanding ex- 
ample, one hears “the ominous trampling of the hoofs 
of the Apocalyptic steeds.” 

Yet in the midst of world chaos, the Oxford and 
Edinburgh conferences symbolize the unity and power 
to be found in Christ. “The nearer we come to 
Christ, the nearer we come to each other.” Above 
the clash of conflicting theologies, the living Christ 
was present in these gatherings. The author quite 
properly makes much of the way in which the Holy 
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Spirit, mediated in worship, bound the group together 
and enabled it to achieve a unity which was more than 
compromise. 

The reviewer assents. Dr. Keller himself splen- 
didly exemplifies the vitality of a Christ-centered life 
which makes one forget differences. Questions, there- 
fore, seem hardly fitting, but they obtrude them- 
selves. May one speak of “the truths of the Bible” 
as if they were of a consistent apocalyptic pattern? 
Are questions about the historical Jesus irrelevant to 
the Christ who is the Word, as the author seems to 
suggest? Is the fact that “the American members 
kept their former democratic optimism in regard to 
the Social Gospel and Pacifism in the background” 
a ground for rejoicing, if true? Some of us would 
have to answer more negatively than does Dr. Keller. 
Yet all who were present at Oxford or Edinburgh 
can agree that the heart of these great conferences 
lay in the unity of spiritual experience which they 
generated. Nowhere have I read a more penetrating 
or invigorating analysis of its meaning. 

GrorGiA HARKNESS 

Mount Holyoke College 


William Penn Lecture 1938. 
By Howarp H. Brinton. Published by the 
Book Committee of the Religious Society of 
Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity, 302 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. Paper, 25c; cloth, 5oc. 

This little book of 107 pages claims only to be an 
exposition of the Quaker “Meeting for Business,” a 
sequel to the author’s Swarthmore Lecture (1931) on 
the Quaker “Meeting for Worship.” Actual read- 
ing, however, finds it to be an original and valuable 
contribution toward a religious solution of social 
problems. The author reveals a thorough acquaint- 
ance with contemporary trends in philosophy, psy- 
chology, and scientific thinking. 

The book opens with a discussion of the ills of 
modern society. Various secular diagnoses, such as 
those of Spengler, Marx, and of certain psychologists, 
are weighed and found wanting. The remedy, says 
Dr. Brinton, lies on a higher plane than the social 
and psychological. “Without religion as its soul, 
society becomes a mechanism, not a living growing 
power” (p. 25). The religious remedies are classi- 
fied under two categories, individualistic and social. 
The limitations of the individualistic type of religious 
approach to the problems of society are indicated. The 
social category is identified with the church and two 
main concepts of the church are presented: “the 
church as a divine-human organism inspired by a 
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Spirit within and growing in truth, and the church 
as a collection of individuals organized to accomplish 
certain purposes. The first type of church is (with 
certain reservations) represented by the Catholic and 
the Quaker attempts to create a society ministering 
to all human needs, spiritual, psychological, and eco- 
nomic. The second type is represented (also with 
marked reservations) by early Protestantism and to a 
lesser degree by modern Protestantism.” (pp. 41, 42). 


The nature of the Quaker ideal for society is 
brought out by a comparison of three types of collec- 
tives: mechanical, biological-organic, and_religious- 
organic. The mechanical type of collective is that 
in which members are bound together only by a single 
external interest, involving only a fraction of a per- 
son’s total personality. The modern business cor- 
poration is a mechanical collective where the only 
common interest is the job. Primitive societies illus- 
trate the biological-organic collective. Tribes are 
large families and the ties that bind them together 
are primarily biological. The feudal system and the 
Universal Church of the Middle Ages were essentially 
biological-organic collectives. The Chinese patriarchal 
family is the best example today of a biological- 
organic collective anu is rapidly disintegrating before 
the forces of modern society. According to the author, 
“the religious-organic is the only kind of organic 
community possible in a civilization which has out- 
grown the biological-organic” (p. 48). 

The technique of a _ religious-organic society is 
illustrated in the Quaker “Meeting for Worship” and 
the “Meeting for Business.” These are inseparable, 
since the “Meeting for Worship” with its reference 
to the super-human produces the spirit of unity essential 
to the business meeting. The successful method of 
the Quakers in reaching agreement in their business 
meetings is recommended as a basis for a pacifist 
society: “A Quaker business meeting is accordingly an 
exercise in pacifist technique and a training ground for 
workers in the pacifist cause. It is not only true that 
the Quakers have such a type of business meeting and 
meeting for worship because they are pacifists, it is 
partly true that they are pacifists because they have 
such meetings and are trained by them . . . Pacifism 
becomes a positive principle, a definite line of action 
directed towards creating a certain kind of society” 
(p. 79). 

The final chapter, “The God-Centered Universe” 
leaves with the reader the thought that a God-centered 
society is the only anti-dote for one which is excessively 
self-centered. Cart E. Purinton 


Adelphi College 
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Religion and Public Affairs. Edited by Harris 
FRANKLIN Ratt. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. xii + 240 pages. $2.00. 

This volume of essays is in honor of Bishop Francis 
John McConnell, for twenty-five years a bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and for the same 
length of time president of the Methodist Federation 
for Social Service. Professor Rall, of the Garrett 
Biblical Institute, writes the opening chapter, which 
is an appreciation of the work of Bishop McConnell, 
disclosing the many-sided interests and activities of 
this churchman. One of the things for which Bishop 
McConnell is justly famous was his service as chair- 
man of the Industrial Commission of the Interchurch 
World movement which investigated the steel strike 
in 1919. The Commission’s chief investigator was 
Heber Blankenhorn, now special investigator of the 
National Labor Relations Board, who contributes a 
chapter on “The Struggle of Labor.” Dr. McConnell 
has been a doughty champion of civil liberties, which 
makes appropriate a chapter on that topic, contributed 
by Roger Baldwin, Director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Other aspects of Dr. McConnell’s 
interests are recognized by chapters on “Social Se- 
curity,” by Abraham Epstein, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association for Social Security, and on “Inter- 
national Relations,” by Samuel Guy Inman, Secretary 
of the Committee on Codperation in Latin America. 

Bishop McConnell has been not only a vigorous 
servant of the social order, but a solid thinker also. 
This side of the man is honored by three essays 
which are the best of the suite. Professor Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan, of Oxford University, contributes a 
chapter on “East and West.” Professor Edgar Shef- 
field Brightman, of Boston University, writes on “The 
World of Ideas,” and analyzes the basic philosophy 
which underlies the publications of Bishop McConnell. 
Professor George Albert Coe writes on “The Public 
Mind,” an exposition of the most fundamental thing 
in democracy, in which the bishop so stoutly believes. 

Dr. Rall writes the concluding chapter on “Social 
Change.” He sums the whole matter up in a view 
which will interest Bible teachers. He holds that 
religion 


“cannot map out the routes of travel or the tech- 
niques for action, but it should hold up those ulti- 
mate goods at which social change should aim and 
bring its judgment to bear upon existing evils. A 
study of the prophets and Jesus will show how this 
influence has been exerted in shaping the democratic 
faith. They declared that the welfare of man was 
the supreme concern of God. In the pages of the 
Bible we see this divine concern for the stranger 
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from another land, for the jobless man in the mar- 
ket place, for defenceless widows and children, for 
the farmer crowded out by land monopoly, for 
criminals and prostitutes. We see the passion for 
justice, the protest against oppression, the insistence 
that righteousness comes before ritual, and good 
will before the gift at the altar. It offers to de- 
mocracy the principle of solidarity, the essential 
oneness of human life and interests, as against not 
merely individualism but the warfare of classes and 
nations. It brings a teaching concerning property, 
too little recognized as yet even by churchmen, 
which asserts the sole ownership of God, denies 
all absolute claim by man, and implies the clear 
position that the title to property depends upon the 
use that is made of it for the common good. And 
with the idea of the common weal as supreme, go 
the principle of codperation and the call to devo- 
tion and service.” 


Here then is a book which shows what the social 
gospel comes to in the life of a man who has taken 
it seriously. 

W. K. Movutp 

Elmira College 


The War Against God. By Stpney Dark and R. S. 
Essex. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1938. 
301 pages. $2.00. 

Although The War Against God is non-technical, 
written for the layman in popular style, it is valuable 
as an authoritative source of information concerning 
the contemporary revolt against God, especially in 
Russia, Germany, Turkey, Mexico, Spain, and Eng- 
land. The authors present the case against God in 
the words of the skeptics themselves. quoting at length 
from important documents. Almost no interpretation 
or editorial comment is added. 

Active war against God in Russia is considered 
with considerable attention being given to the influence 
of Marxian philosophy, the attempt to crush the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church and all organized religion and 
to substitute a new society and a “new morality” 
without a religious basis. The more subtle anti-God 
campaign carried on in Germany by the National So- 
cialists is revealed as the outstanding example of race 
taking the place of God. Speeches and writings 
quoted show that the state is now worshipped and 
Hitler is the Savior of Germany. 

Anti-religious agitation in Turkey, Mexico and 
Spain is surveyed, with a chapter devoted to the views 
of certain English skeptics. 

Cart E. Purinton 
Adelphi College 
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The Modern Family and the Church. By Recina 
Westcorr Wiseman. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1937. 407 pages. 

This book of some 125,000 words, with 29 pages of 
related references, 10 pages of guiding outlines for 
study groups and an index, is a solid scholarly treat- 
ment of the stake the church has in the family and 
the stake the family has in the church. Mrs. Wie- 
man, who is a psychologist in her own right, brings 
to her subject the practical experience of one who 
has dealt extensively with parents who are confronted 
with the problem. She also brings the broad schol- 
arly background of one who has read extensively in 
the pertinent literature in the fields of psychology, 
philosophy, sociology and religion. 

“The immediate occasion which prompted this 
present undertaking was work done as a member of 
the staff of a Pastors’ Institute sponsored by one of 
the universities. There were convened leaders from 
all parts of the country. For this reason it provided 
opportunity to sense the conditions which are most 
universal and disturbing among workers in the field 
of religion. Conspicuous among them was the in- 
creasing degree to which problems of marriage and 
family life have become insistent calls upon the at- 
tention of the staff of the church. Connected with 
this situation was the realization, disturbing to the 
leaders, that the church weakens as family life weak- 
ens. . . . Consequently concern for family life has 
moved into a major place in the program of such 
churches as have sensitive and creative leadership.” 

Some will be repelled by her treatment. It smacks 
a little of sociological pedantry. As if in revulsion 
from the colloquial style of her Popularity which she 
addressed to adolescents, she has tackled her subject 
with a grim seriousness and a thorough determination 
that analyzes each phase of her subject to the last 
reluctant item. At times her moral earnestness leads 
her into statements that are almost melodramatic in 
their intensity. She doesn’t like the present socio- 
economic situation in America. 

If we criticize the presentation it is to prepare the 
reader rather than to discourage him; for the book 
is a genuine achievement and an essential text for all 
religious educators and all those who are concerned 
with the future of religion in America. 

J. Howarp Howson 

Vassar College 


Personal Religious Beliefs. By W. A. Harpzr. Bos- 
ton: The Christopher Publishing House, 1937. 
121 pages. $1.50. 

A series of twelve lectures originally broadcast 
over the radio as a Leadership Education course on 


the subject, “My Christian Beliefs,’ are here re- 
produced without change in book form. 

The topics discussed are as follows: What is per- 
sonal religion? How shall we think about God? 
How shall we understand Jesus? Do we need the 
Holy Spirit in our religion? How shall we regard 
man? Does man need salvation? How was the 
world created? Do we need the church? Of what 
value is the Bible? Is Christianity the final religion? 
Does death end all? Do we need a philosophy of life? 

The viewpoint of the author is that of theological 
liberalism combined with economic conservatism (see 


pp. 64, 65). 
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The Fate of the Family in the Modern World. By 
ArtHur E. Hort. Chicago: Willett, Clark & 
Co., 1936. 192 pages. $2.00. 

This book of some 45,000 words contains nineteen 
brief chapters which “were originally presented as 
part of the radio extension program of the University 
of Chicago.” The approach is sociological, the treat- 
ment necessarily popular. Without profundity, but 
with common-sense and Christian idealism, the author 
diagnoses the plight of the American democratic, 
romantic type of family and offers constructive advice 
to conserve and enhance its inherent values. 

J. Howarp Howson 

Vassar College 


Manual of Ethics. Fourth Edition: Revised, En- 
larged and in Part Re-written. By Joun S. 
MacKenzre. New York: Noble and Noble, 
1937. xvii + 472. 

A new edition of Mackenzie’s standard text is wel- 
come. Three have already appeared, which in itself 
is fair evidence that the main ideas of theoretical 
ethics are satisfactorily covered. What has been 
contributed to the present revision is a rewriting of 
the important topic of authority, including a com- 
parison of the force of sanctions as ordinarily under- 
stood with the authority of conscience. In general 
Mackenzie’s position, as is well known, is that of the 
idealistic school following Kant, Hegel and Thomas 
Hill Green; which is another way of saying that the 
author teaches an ethics which has as its goal the 
attainment of a perfected state of personal and social 
development, revealed not in some moment of abstract 
intuition, but in the unfolding and conflicts of the 
process itself. What is to be regretted is that this 
teleological conception is not always made clear, with 
the result that parts of the book are repetitious, and 
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the coherence and logical progress of the author’s 
argument not always obvious. For example, it is a 
bit disconcerting to find the important matter of 
Kant’s ethics of duty taken up, apparently de novo, 
in the chapters on the Moral Judgment, in that on 
Moral Law, and again in association with the intui- 
tionist theories of More and Butler. Whether im- 
portant ethical systems such as this—and the same 
may be said of the Greek schools, of Hedonism, of 
the Utilitarians and others—might not be clearer if 
explained separately and historically, and their con- 
tributions finally blended with the theory of the 
author, remains a question upon which opinions will 
probably differ. What Mackenzie’s text has done is 
to introduce the reader in a simple and direct man- 
ner to the fundamental concepts of moral choice, to 
the essential difference between the ethics of what is 
and the ethics of what ought to be, and to the develop- 
ment of the moral valuations of mankind through 
social growth and perception of the permanent reality 
of those moral ideals by which alone the progress of 
the race can be accounted for. Especially helpful are 
the latter chapters on the Moral Life and on the prac- 
tical areas of duty associated with individual person- 
ality, with the family and with society. 
Warren N. Nevius 
Wilson College 


It Occurred to Me. By Murtet Lester. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1937. viii + 268 pages. $2.00. 


A small girl looked out of the window of the tem- 
porarily halted railway train upon the sordid dwell- 
ings of London’s East End. “Do people live down 
there?” she asked. “Oh yes,” replied her nurse. 
“Plenty of people live down there but you needn't 
worry about them. They don’t mind it. They’re not 
like you. They enjoy it.” This, Muriel Lester says, 
was her first introduction to the slums of London, 
where for so many years she later gave herself in 
loving service to the underprivileged, and where she 
founded Kingsley Hall, the famous Christian social 
settlement. Carefully sheltered from the sufferings of 
poverty in her childhood and youth, Miss Lester tells 
the remarkable story of her growing interest in and 
concern for the troubles of the “other half” of the 
world, of her renunciation of\ wealth, how her 
sponsorship of social causes in the heart of London 
resulted in leadership in international causes,—peace, 
good-will, the war against narcotics, efforts for com- 
munity and world rebuilding. A warm friend of 
Gandhi and his hostess at Kingsley Hall during the 
Round Table Conference in 1932 in London, Miss 


Lester has given herself unsparingly to the campaign 
for Indian independence, as well as that against un- 
touchability. The cause of pacifism has led her several 
times around the world. 


Every page of this book reveals Muriel Lester’s 
charming sense of humor, unfailing optimism, courage, 
tender sympathy for and love of the unfortunate, in- 
fectious enthusiasm for humanitarian causes, and 
whole-hearted devotion to Christian social ideals. She 
finds in the teaching of Christ “the solution of every 
one of our problems, economic, social, personal and 
international.” Her life has been an attempt to apply 
this solution to the perplexities of the modern world. 
The account of her achievement makes good reading 
and a book worthy of the attention of those who are 
interested in the reconstruction of civilization today. 

Cart E, PurintTon 

Adelphi College 


Men of Power. By Frep Eastman. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1938. 186 pages. $1.50. 


At last Fred Eastman has done it. For years many 
admirers have been looking forward to the time when 
the professor of biography, literature, and drama at 
Chicago Theological Seminary would take seriously 
the biographical aspects of the chair which he oc- 
cupies and give to a waiting public the same excellent 
type of material which he presents to his students. 

When he finally determined to publish some biog- 
raphies he did it “in the grand manner.” This is the 
first of five volumes, projected to be produced over a 
period of three years, each volume of which will 
contain four sixty-minute biographies. If volume one 
is to be taken as an accurate foretaste of the things 
yet to come, real bounties are in store for lovers of 
biography. 

How adroitly Dr. Eastman avoids the all too com- 
mon “William Smith was born on September 25, 
1818,” and the usual hackneyed recital of the events 
leading to his death. He seeks to write more than 
the facts of a man’s life. These are biographies of 
“Men of Power,” not power over others, but power 
to lead others into new adventures in varied fields. 
Hence Doctor Eastman answers such questions as: 
Where did they get that power? What influences 
shaped their early lives? What made them want to 
change the world? How did they do it? Who 
opposed them, and why? In answer to these ques- 
tions there emerge lucid pen portraits of these men. 

IvAN GerouLpD GRIMSHAW 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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Church Education for Family Life. By BLancHy 
Carrier. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. 
xiii-230 pages. $2.00. 

This book of some seventy thousand words is sub- 
stantially a doctoral dissertation prepared under the 
sponsorship of Dr. Adelaide T. Case of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, with Dr. John L. Childs 
and Dr. Lois Hayden Meek members of the com- 
mittee supervising the study. Under the circumstances, 
it is only natural that this plea to the churches for 
the more thorough application of intelligence to the 
problems of family living should reflect the experi- 
mentalist philosophy of John Dewey and the natural- 
istic theism of Henry Wieman. 

The first chapter provides a survey of current 
Protestant denominational efforts to promote Chris- 
tian home life and raises four issues with which the 
remainder of the book is concerned: 1. Are the church- 
es in their educational efforts doing justice to the facts 
of the environmental conditioning of personality? 2. 
Are they reevaluating their goals for education and 
their total philosophy of life in the light of the con- 
tinuously changing character of experience? _3. Are 
they imposing ideals that are a priori absolutes or 
are they deriving standards from a realistic study of 
the structural demands of desirable family life? Her 
consideration of this last issue comprises two chapters, 
the first of which sets forth the method of intelligence 
over against the methods of authoritarianism, mystic- 
ism, skepticism, stoicism, autonomous aestheticism, and 
doctrinaire or inept applications of the scientific method. 
The second chapter examines the concrete programs 
of the churches in the light of the criteria developed in 
previous chapters. 

The highest praise we can give of the book is that 
it incorporates in its composition the intelligence for 
which it pleads, and is a significant contribution to 
the study of the family by the churches. 

J. Howarp Howson 

Vassar College 


Character and Citizenship Training in the Public 
Schools. By Vernon Jones. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. xi + 404 
pages. $3.00. 


Three methods of character education—first-hand- 
experiencing (E), discussion only (D), and experi- 
encing-plus-discussion (E-D) were directed and 
tested by the author for a school year in New Haven. 
All three procedures divided the year’s training into 
thirteen units, e. g., choosing leaders, respect for 
property and rights of others, police, good sportsman- 
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ship, etc. In comparison with the three methods was 
a control class which carried on the regular school 
work and took the same tests as the others but 
without special training. The author has scientifically 
demonstrated with over three hundred junior high 
school students the relative improvements as a result 
of instruction, home background, regular routine, 
motion pictures, and individual differences of teach- 
ers. Only the E-D groups took the honors. Im- 
provement in character tests showed such a small in- 
crease except in the carefully planned experience- 
plus-discussion procedure that the book warns one 
of the futility of all second-rate and untested methods 
of character training. The experiment shows that 
character and citizenship training are definitely pro- 
ducts of planned high grade instruction. A rare 
combination of tests was used both at the beginning 
and end of the school year and these are available 
through the Clark University library. Fifty valuable 
tables and an excellent bibliography add to the use- 
fulness of the book. 
Hersert L. NEwMAN 
Colby College 


Personality Development in Children. A Multiple 
Approach to a Complex Problem. By Ernest 
J. Cuave. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. xiii + 354 pages. $2.50. 


This book is one of a series of handbooks on ethics 
and religion edited by a committee of professors in 
the University of Chicago. The author is Associate 
Professor of Religious Education in the Divinity 
School and is well known in the field of character 
development. Although the .book is intended pri- 
marily as a text for use in academic classes, it is 
written also for the more intelligent group of parents 
and leaders interested in the development of the whole 
child. 


In this book Dr. Chave gathers together the results 
of recent scientific study in the field of personality 
development in order to make the reader aware of the 
complexity of the factors involved. Back of the book 
lies the author’s rich experience in investigation and 
in participation in this field of personality develop- 
ment. Each chapter is an introduction to the par- 
ticular phase of the subject with which it deals. The 
bibliographies at the close of each chapter invite one 
to further study. 


Some of the angles from which Dr. Chave con- 
siders his subject are the following: heredity, intel- 
lectual basis, play, home, school, handicaps and mal- 
adjustments, growth in moral discrimination, and the 
significance of religion. 
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For biblical instructors the last two chapters named 
are the most significant. If Dr. Chave’s philosophy 
were applied to the use of biblical material with chil- 
dren and young people, there would result a realistic 
approach to man’s experiences in the long ago, and 
a clear presentation of the varieties of ethical and re- 
ligious ideas controlling the people of Bible days in 
order that children might have clear grounds on 
which to base their efforts at moral discrimination 
and religious appreciations. 

Professors of psychology should find the book a 
useful source to which to turn the attention of stu- 
dents provided they are not looking for concrete 
techniques of procedure, or seeking a characteriza- 
tion of the needs of children at specific age levels. The 
book covers so much ground that concrete illustra- 
tions are few. Sopu1a L. Fans 

The Riverside Church and 

Union Theological Seminary 


The Story of Jesus for Young People. By WaAtter 
Bowie. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1937. $2.00. 


We are used to expecting the unusual from the pen 


of Doctor Bowie and are still exclaiming over all the 
admirable qualities of his “Story of the Bible” pub- 
lished in 1934. Now comes a slightly briefer and 
considerably simpler story of Jesus than is found in 
the earlier book, but written with the same charm 
and same skill in emphasizing essential meanings with- 
out moralizing. There are more illustrations (both 
in color and in black and white by Robert Lawson) 
and fewer explanations, except as they are implicit 
in the story. For example, instead of talking about 
how to interpret the nature miracles and the difference 
between the point of view of the first century and 
our own he says of the storm at sea: 


“Master, they shouted, don’t you care whether we 
are drowned? He rose up and looked at the raging 
water and he looked at the boat and he told them 
to stop being afraid. ‘Peace’, he said, ‘be still.’ Then 
before they knew it the wind dropped and the waves 
went down. It seemed to them that the very wind 
and water had to give way to Jesus.” This bit of 
quotation shows too that he use$’ terms that are 
familiar to our ears, but still keeps parts of the 
biblical phraseology. Many of the finest parables 
and teachings are woven in with the story of events 
and the whole is so presented that it could hardly 
fail to delight readers from ten years of age to— 
but where shall one stop? for the “Life of Jesus for 
Young People” is for all people who love beauty and 
goodness and simplicity. 


God’s Hour: Prayers for Children in Church and at 
Home. Compiled by Pleasance Moore-Browne. 
London: S. P. C. K., 1937. $.75. 

Anyone who wishes to help children to pray, whether 
in a Church School group or at home, will do well 
to own this little volume. The guiding principles of 
the compiler, brevity, simplicity, and beauty have been 
adhered to throughout, and the prayers are so 
essentially right that one feels that a child, having 
found his way into the life of prayer by their aid, 
would not put them away with childish things. The 
full index enables one to turn to prayers on particular 
themes and for special occasions. Some of the best 
litanies from other collections are included, and there 
is a beautiful series on the beatitudes. As in most 
English books of this kind, many of the prayers are 
addressed to “Lord Jesus.” 


Beginnings of Earth and Sky. By Soputa L. Faus. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1937. xii + 155 
pages. $1.25. 

This is a beautiful volume in the new Beacon series 
of religious education books, with quaint drawings by 
Marjorie Cole which illustrate the stories drawn from 
the folklore of many peoples and retold for children 
in Mrs. Fahs’ inimitable style. The priestly Hebrew 
story in Genesis I takes its place with the others 
which tell of people’s wonderings about how the 
world began and their various attempts at answers to 
their questions. The tale does not stop with primitive 
peoples. We come on to Sir Isaac Newton’s and 
then to a modern scientist’s story and end with a 
poem which suggests that we still watch, wonder, 
and wait for better answers yet to come. Sympathy, 
curiosity, tolerance, and reverence should all grow 
as parents or teachers read these stories to their 
children. 

David. Illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. $1.75. 

The Bible text is subordinated to the pictures in 
this charming book, which makes vividly real the 
child chosen by Samuel, the boy playing before Saul 
and slaying Goliath, the youth devoted to Jonathan 
and hiding in the cave (so dark and huge!) the man 
made king and taking the ark to Jerusalem. What 
if the musician looks to be about ten years old? What 
if the chronicler’s priest-like David rather than the 
warrior king is stamped upon the memory? The 
pictures are fascinating and would stimulate a child’s 
imagination so that he would long to get at his 
crayons or paints and “draw the thing as he sees it” 
to illustrate the rest of the David or other stories. 
And let us hope Miss Jones will do the same! 


Muriet S, Curtis 
Wellesley College 
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The Use of the Bible with Children. By Erner L. 
SmirHer. New York: The Abington Press, 
1937. 135 pages. $.75. 

Many earnest Christian people, in their zeal to 
capture some of the religion of an earlier period in 
America, are demanding more Bible teaching in the 
Church. At the same time, teachers of young chil- 
dren find themselves confronted with many perplex- 
ing problems in using a history and culture so far 
removed from the experience of modern children. 

Since comparatively little has been written to guide 
these teachers of young children, Miss Smither’s 
book meets a definite need with very practical sug- 
gestions. She warns against the twisting of biblical 
materials out of their context in order to have stories 
from the Bible. She reminds us that the Bible grew 
out of conditions unfamiliar to modern children. 
When episodes are used teachers need to take time 
enough to develop social, religious and_ historical 
backgrounds to make them clear. It follows that 
Old Testament stories will be reserved for use when 
the child has begun to develop an historical sense 
(about the third grade). This material will be se- 
lected according to the high religious standards 
evolved in the New Testament. Stories and episodes 
sliould be chosen for the concept of God that they 
present. 


Many Old Testament stories prove unsuitable for 
Nursery and Kindergarten children. Above the 
fourth grade, children may begin to study a little 
of the growth and change in ideas of God, of worship 
and of social relations in the Old Testament. They 
may come to appreciate Jesus against a vivid back- 
ground of his home life, and religious and social con- 
ditions of his day. With increasing historical com- 
parisons and contrasts with earlier Hebrew teach- 
ings, they become increasingly valuable as an aid to 
the development of the child’s own religious thinking. 

The limitations of the Nursery, Kindergarten and 
early Primary levels are dealt with in a sane and 
practical manner. Parents and church school teach- 
ers alike will derive great inspiration and profit from 
this new textbook designed for Leadership Training. 


Ship East—Ship West. Written and illustrated by 
EvizaBetH Miter Losrncier. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1937. 87 pages. $1.00. 

On generous pages, in large attractive print, and 
with interesting line drawings, matters of peace are 
presented in terms that children from the third grade 
level and above may appreciate and enjoy. Delightful 
stories of the peace monuments between Canada and 
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the United States are told by a father to his chil- 
dren during a motor trip along the border. The 
Peace Bridge, the International Peace Garden, the 


Waterton-Glacier International Peace Park and the © 
Peace Gate are seen as monuments to “Brethren © 


Dwelling Together in Unity.” 


There are interesting stories of such peace monu- 
ments as those of the Statue of Liberty, of the Jap- 
anese Cherry Trees in Washington and of the Christ 
of the Andes. Clearly and convincingly, numerous 
other activities that foster peace are described and 
prepare the children for a discussion of some of the 
causes of war as well as some conclusions concein- 


Broken Guns. By Eveanor Horston Barnarp. II- 
lustrated by Louise E. Jefferson. New York: 
The Friendship Press, 1937. 120 pages. $1.00. 

Children are constantly being introduced to ma- 
terials and ideas about war. Yet very little has been 
written to help them to interpret the meaning of war. 

Because of this dearth of material, Mrs. Barnard has 

made a significant contribution to peace education by 

providing for children from nine to twelve years of 
age a broad view of war, its causes, its futility and 
insight into the roads to peace. A wealth of his- 
torical, international and peace facts are stated simply 
and interestingly through story form. This important 
book should find its way into the libraries of schools, 
churches and homes for children’s own reading. 

Teachers of religion will find it a useful guide for 

teaching. 


Your Child Faces War. By Netson ANTRIM Craw- 
rorp. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1937. 
viii + 120 pages. $1.25. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford; editor of the House- 
hold Magazine, with a circulation of nearly two mil- 
lion, discovered that one of the questions most fre- 
quently asked by parents was: “How shall I educate 
my child against war?” This book gives a direct, 
realistic and human approach to the question. Clearly 
and concisely, the author deals with the psychological 
and social factors which condition children for war or 
for peace. He discusses the effects of newspapers, 
comic strips, movies, radio, books, school histories, 
geographies, and youth organizations with reference 
to peace education. In conclusion there is a section 
devoted to answering children’s questions about war. 
To the reviewer, this seems to be an invaluable book 
for parents as well as educators. 


Epna M. Baxter 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 
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Ask the Prophets. By Cart SuMNER Knopr. New 
York: The Abingdon Press, 1938. 149 pages. $.75. 
The publication of another general volume on the 
prophets is justified when it brings into use as ad- 
mirably as this does the laboratory method of 
studying the Bible and a sane understanding of the 
needs of average church people. The student is guided 
in his Bible study to see the prophetic personality 
and message in its proper historical setting; he is 
directed to the standard reference books he may need 
at various stages of his work; he is kept from dogma- 
tism by suggestion of possible divergent theories as to 
the historical period of some prophets; he is led to 
see the universal application of the teaching by state- 
ments of modern problems that might be viewed in 
prophetic perspective. The most obvious omission 
in the book is the systematic attempt to open the eyes 
of the student to the growth of two great religious 
ideas, that of God as it developed from the Yahwism 
of Elijah, through the great ethical attributes of God 
perceived by the eighth century prophets, up to the 
universalism of Deutero-Isaiah and Jonah; and that 
of piety, from the nationalistic religion of the early 
prophets, to the individual spiritualism of Jeremiah 
and his successors. Certainly, however, this book 
would be a stimulating manual for any class of church 
people above the age of sixteen. The teacher, in 
particular, will value the Hebrew historical chart 
at the beginning of the volume, the vivid lightning 
sketch maps, and the suggestions for research and 

discussion included in each chapter. 

Doris L. 
Wellesley College 


Stories of the Prophets as told to their Friends. By 
R. Barctay Moon. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1938. $1.25 

Imagination is used to good effect in these stories 
of the great prophets from Elijah through Jonah, 
for the characters introduced and the conversations 
recorded bring out essential truths, never lead one 
astray from the main point, and are in line with 
what is known of background and setting. In our 

Church School studies of the Old Testament the 

narratives have been disproportionately emphasized. 

The prophets have been neglected, partly because of 
the difficulty of handling the material, with the result 
that the more primitive conceptions found in the early 
stories are impressed on children’s minds and the 
richer message of the prophets is seldom appreciated. 

This book could be read by boys and girls over 

twelve and would contribute a great deal even to 
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their parents and teachers. A brief foreword for 
each chapter helps in understanding the background, 
and a prayer helps in appropriating the main truths. 
Rufus Jones and Professor and Mrs. Henry Cadbury 
have aided and encouraged the author, and all who try 
to guide young people will be grateful to him and to 
them. 
S. Curtis 
Wellesley College 


The Way of Adult Education. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
pages. $1.25. 

Here is a book that should have a place in the li- 
brary of every pastor and layman interested in the 
educational task of the church. The author is well 
versed in the field of adult Christian education and 
has had a rich experience both as pastor and teacher. 
He has a genius for gathering the best that has been 
said on the issues under discussion and interweaving 
it with his own creative thinking. Because the book 
has such an abundance of usable material it is un- 
fortunate that it has no index. 


By F. ZEIGLER. 
1938. 320 


After a presentation of the brief history of the 
adult education movement, a definition of terms, a 
discussion of the meaning of education and educa- 
tional guidance and counseling, Mr. Zeigler goes 
directly to the vital issues in the major areas of 
human experience. Teachers will find the chapter 
on “Use of the Bible in Adult Education” exceeding- 
ly helpful. His answers to the question, “What is 
the Bible”? might well form the basis for a series 
of sermons. At the conclusion of the chapter are 
eighteen questions on guidance for individual and 
group learning. 

The very practical character of the book is in evi- 
dence throughout the chapter on “Homemaking and 
Parenthood”. Pastors interested in this important 
subject will find the long list of specific suggestions 
sufficient to keep him busy over a long period of 
time. There are pages of fresh and varied source 
materials with directions given for further study. 
The same adequate treatment is given with reference 
to “Adult Education and Social Action” as well as 
“Education in Churchmanship”’. 


No library on religious education is complete with- 
out this volume. Incidentally, one wonders how so 
fine a book in binding as well as content can be pub- 
lished at so low a price. 

Ws. Linpsay Younc 

Park College 
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The Student Hymnary. Edited by Epwarp DwicHt 
Eaton. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1937. 
xxiv + 482 pages. $1.50. 


To include the best hymns of each era in the his- 
tory of Christianity is a mammoth and commendable 
accomplishment. Dr. Eaton’s research and final se- 
lection of hymns for The Student Hymnary has 
given us the best hymn tunes of each period and de- 
nomination, and words of finest spiritual message. 
The unfamiliar ones of the Early Church or those 
of the last century are recommended to any student 
body because of their applicability to a particular 
phase of individual and public worship. 


As to the merit of the collection, musically, each 
is very singable and the melody is kept within an 
easy range for congregational singing. The inclusion 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century chorales af- 
fords a broadening educational opportunity to all. 
This aim—to stimulate an appreciation of the best 
of every age—is attained when he begins with Bach 
and Palestrina and continues to Sir Joseph Barnby 
and Horatio Parker of the twentieth century con- 
tributors. 


The literary merit of the words of the hymns will 
appeal to the most exacting and intellectual member 
of a student body. Not only the Church’s creative 
writers have been used but the masters of world 
literature and outstanding public citizens are testi- 
mony to the universality of an Eternal Spirit; to 
mention a few—Addison, Tennyson, the Hon. John 
Hay, Lowell, Whitman, Julia Ward Howe, Margaret 
E. Sangster, and Laurence Housman. 


The most singular and outstanding feature of this 
hymnary is the section, “Notes on Hymns”. How 
much more significant is a hymn when the back- 
ground is made known; the student or professor pre- 


siding at Chapel may realize a more effective con- 
tinuity when he can rightfully avoid the use of a 
familiar hymn because “they all know it”. On the 
Contents page, the hymns are classified as to subject 
matter; this aids greater selectivity. 


Were The Student Hymnary to be used at an in- 
stitution, however, where Chapel is compulsory, 
where student opinion urges a full attendance, or 
even where attendance at Hours of Worship is vol- 
untary, those students of a faith other than Christian 
would find little opportunity to worship a God through 
song. It seems that a college’s first function is to 
stimulate an attitude of worship, to aim for an uni- 
versal cognizance of a Supreme Power and a re- 
ligious as well as academic and social growth. Per- 
haps Hymns 299 to 311, “Lyrics of the Spirit”, have 
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in mind “the free expression of spiritual conscious- 
ness”. 


Without a doubt the collection will have wide and 
general uses. 
Maurice GARABRANT 
Adelphi College 


Hanukkah. The Feast of Lights. By Emtty Souts- | 
CoHEN. 
ciety of America, 1937. xv + 362 pp. 
tions. $2.50. 

The feast of dedication, as Hanukkah is called in 
the Gospel of John, is a Jewish festival that has no 
counterpart in Christianity. It celebrates the re- | 
dedication of the Temple after its desecration by An- | 
tiochus Epiphanes who sought to force the Jews into 
heathenism. Its stirring events turned it almost into | 

a second Passover. Around it have gathered an as- © 

tounding mass of literature in poetic, dramatic, as well © 

as historical and legendary form; some even set to © 
music. Nearly thirty contributors have their say. | 

It is an exceedingly interesting collection and worthy | 

of the attention of those who see social and religious | 

meaning in holidays. 


Philadelphia: Jewish Publication So- | 
Illustra- | 


The Foundations Must Stand. By P. E. KretzmMann. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1936. 
123 pages. 


What is taken to be the “foundations” is the views 
concerning the infallibility of the Bible supported by 
a host of ancient and modern theologians like R. A. 
Torrey and Dr. Machen, who defend the view that 
the Bible does not only contain but is the word of 
God and that inspiration implies “plenary,” verbal,” 
and “inerrant” conveyance of divine truth. The 
main evidence given for this view is that God “said” 
or “spoke,” illustrated by thirty pages of an Appendix 
in which such phrases occur in the Bible. True, 
but is it still necessary to tell that such language 
is anthropomorphic? 


Why Do I Believe the Bible Is God’s Word? By 
DALLMANN. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1937. Reprint of the 1910 Edi- 
tion. 138 pages. 75c. 


Some of the reasons for believing: Because its ful- 
filled prophecies demand it: Noah, Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Syria, Jews; it triumphed over all attacks: 
“Science”; “Higher Criticism.” This speaks for it- 
self. It is far inferior in range of discussion and 
literature on the subject than the preceding publica- 
tion, but at one in defending an un-biblical view of in- 
spiration. Ismar J. Peritz 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


MID-WESTERN NOTICE 


Copies of the papers read at the first Mid-western 
Meeting in Chicago are available to the N. A. B. I. 
membership on call. With these papers the Mid- 
western library is started. 

The paper “The Function of the Department of 
Religion in Building the Student’s Philosophy of 
Life,” read by Prof. A. R. King of Cornell College 
at the Chicago meeting of Mid-western, appeared in 
the Christian Century of February 16, 1938. Other 
papers are undergoing revision preparatory to print- 
ing, some to appear in THE JouRNAL. 

The next Meeting will be held in mid-January, 
1939, in either Chicago or Evanston. 

The committee on Program for the next Meeting 
includes Professor Louise S. Eby of Milwaukee-Down- 
er, Milwaukee, Professor Charles S. Braden of North- 
western, Evanston, and Professor Charles F. Kraft of 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois. 

Will the members please communicate with the 
secretary on these topics—your nominations for N. A. 
B. I. membership, and your suggestions for increasing 
and maturing the worthfulness of Mid-western. Will 
the members please report to the Program Committee 
topics for papers and discussions at subsequent 
meetings. 

Sincerely, 
E. Hunter 


AN INVITATION TO ALL NABI 
MEMBERS 


Your committee on Revision of Syllabi is making 
a study of materials being used by the International 
Council of Religious Education, the various denomi- 
national experiments, successful experiences in pre- 
paratory schools and church school credit classes, 
newer developments in the field of week-day religious 
education, and of materials available through State 
Departments of Education. 

You may help us in any of the following ways: 

1. Send us as full and constructive criticisms as 
possible of the last Outline of a Unit of Bible 
Study. 

2. Send to us a report of any project in teaching 
Bible and Religion in secondary schools and 
church credit courses that you think will be 
helpful to the NABI through the JourNAL. 

3. Notify us of others in this field whose work 13 
worthy of record. 


4. Send on to us the titles of books found useful, 
as well as those that might be written in this 
field for publication. 

Hersert L, NEwMAN 
Colby College 
Waterville, Maine 


PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 


Readers of the JourRNAL may appropriately bring to 
the attention of college and university officials the 
following list of teachers of religion who are available 
for positions. 


Letters should be addressed to Dr. Ivan G. Grim- 
shaw, Chairman, Committee on Vacancies, 2757 Fair- 
mount Boulevard, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, who will 
forward all communications to the appropriate code 
number, thus serving to bring the institution and the 
candidates in touch with each other without the re- 
sponsibility of making any recommendations or selec- 
tion. 


Information concerning possible vacancies should 
also be sent to Dr. Grimshaw. 


Those who desire to enroll this year and have not 
done so should do so at once as a letter listing people 
available will be sent to more than two hundred college 
and university presidents early in May. 


B-1—Man; A. B. (Phil.), Colgate; 2 Faw. grad. work 
(Phil. of oe Union (N. 
C. Columbia; Ph. %. (Phil.), Co- 


(Educ.), T 

lumbia. Now dean and prof. of phil. and rel. 
in college in middle west. Desired subjects phil. 
rel. and bible. 


C-1—Man; age 32; B. S. Arkan. Poly.; B. D. (O. 
T. & Heb.), Presby. Theol. Sem.; fellow in O. 
T.; 1 sem. U. of Berlin; summer course in Ger- 
man lang. U. of Marburg; 2. sem., Amer. 
School of Orien, Research; 5 yrs. experience 
as Presby. pastor; now engaged in research at 
U. of Chicago. Expects to receive Ph. D. in 
O. T. during summer of 1938. 

C-2—Man; A. B. (Hist.), Baker U.; B. D. 
cum laude (Greek N. T.), also M. A. (Eng. 
Bible), Drew Sem.; 2 yrs. grad. work in 
Greek N. T. at Drew and 1 yr. at Cambridge. 
Will complete work for Ph. D. in Spring of 
1939. Residence work done so that he can 
accept a position at any time. 

G-1—Woman; A. B. (Bible and cw ree M. A. 
(Bib. Hist.) Wellesley ; Ph. D. (O N. T.), 
Boston U.; grad. work in bib. hist. at oS aclific: 
also special grad. work at Harvard. Taught 
one-half year at a Southern women’s college 
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substituting for prof. on leave; 2 yrs. as re- 

search asst. at Yale. Desired subjects O. & N. T. 

Man; A. B. (Bib. Lit.), Hiram College; B. 

D. (Pract. Theol.), Yale: M. A. (Rel. Educ.), 

U. of Chicago; Ph. D. (Psych. & Phil. of Rel.), 

U. of Edinburgh; fellow in Rel. Educ. U. of 

Chicago, 1927-28; Instructor 3 yrs. in small co- 

ed. college; prof. of Bible, junior college for 2 

yrs.; 2 yrs. head of dept. of rel. in mid-western 

college. Now engaged in research. Desired 
subjects bible and rel. educ. 

H-1—Man; A. B. (Greek & German), Wartburg; also 
2 yrs. grad. work in bible; A. M. (Greek, 
classics), U. of Minn.; Ph. D. (N. T.), 
U. of Chicago. Now prof. of Greek in mid- 
western denominational college. Desired sub- 
jects bible and greek. 

K-1—Man; A. B. Summa Cum Laude (English), U. 
of Colo.; B. D. (O. T.), also Ph. D. (O. T.), 
U. of Chicago. Now head of department of phil. 
and rel. in mid-western college. Desired sub- 
jects bible and religion. 

L-1—Man; A. B. (Phil.), Hobart College; S. T. 
B. (N. T.), Gen. Theol. Sem. 1 yr. grad. work 
in N. T. at U. of South. Now instructor in Latin 
and N. T. in private school in south. Desired 
subjects bible, beginning Greek, Latin. 

M-1—Man; A. B. (Eng. & Hist.), Wofford college ; 
B. D. (O-& NTS, Emory U.; M. A. (N. 
T. & Rel. Ed.), U. of Chicago; additional work 
at Chicago, summers only, to point where two 


G-2— 


more summers — complete Ph. D. in N. T.; 
1 yr. Y. M. C. 


organizations and forensic activities. 


college or grad. level; 
and “home ties” 
south or east. 


P-1—Man; A. B. (Classics), Princeton; B. D. (0. § 


T.), Union Sem.; Ph. D. (O. T. Theol.), U. 
of Edinburgh; 1 sem. of same at Tubingen. 

R-2—Woman; B. S. (Educ. and soc. science), Rut- 
gers; M. A. New York U.; grad. work at 
Crozer Sem. in rel. educ.; in sociol. at William 
and Mary; 17 yrs. teaching experience; now 
prof. in eastern girls’ school; desired subjcts 
bible hist., and lit., sociol., econ., and bus. admin. 

S-1—Man; A. B. Juniata; B. D. Crozer Sem.; M. A. 
(Sociol.), U. of Penn.; Ph. D. (N. T.), U. of 
Chicago; 1 yr. grad. work in educ. at Columbia 
U. 18 yrs. teaching experience; now prof. of 
rel. educ. at a northern college. Desired sub- 
jects bible and rel. 

W-1—Man; Ph. B. U. of Chicago; B. D. (Bible), 


Chicago Theol. Sem.; M. A. (N. T.) and Ph @ 
D. (O. T.), U. of Chicago;. certificate from § 


Amer. School of Orient. Research; prof. of 
bible, rel. and. phil. and chaplain in southern 
co-ed. college. 6 yrs. teaching experience. 


A. sec’y.; 12 yrs. teaching in | 
co-ed colleges in south and mid-west, with per- | 
sonnel and advisory relations to student rel, | 
Now em- © 
ployed in north-west in college affiliated with © 
state univ.; chief interest in teaching rel. on © 
for reasons of climate / 
desires permanent location in | 
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Decisive Data on Thomas Matthew Problems 


(Continued from page 82) 

In the first place Tindale translated certain 
“Epistles of the Old Testament” which he 
caused to be printed in his New Testament 
of 1534. Some of these liturgical selections 
were excerpts from the historical books. 
When these “Epistles” are printed side by 
§ side with the corresponding passages in the 
Coverdale and Matthew Bibles—as_ they 
were printed by Dr. Westcott in his History 
of the English Bible**—it is patent that the 
Matthew translations stand nearer to the 
Tindale “Epistles” in style and diction than 
they do to the corresponding Coverdale sec- 
tions. Bishop Westcott summarized his own 
conclusions from this comparison with char- 
acteristic caution, but in a manner to point 
clearly to authorship by Tindale: 


Generally it may be said that these frag- 
ments bear about the same relation to the 
translation in Matthew as those from the 
Pentateuch do to Tindale’s published text. 

This would certainly indicate that the historical 
books in the Matthew Bible, as well as the 
Pentateuch, were the work of Tindale. 


In the second place comparisons can be 
made—and have been made—between Tin- 
dale’s idioms in translation and those of Miles 
Coverdale; and the renditions in the his- 
torical books of the Matthew Bible tested ob- 
jectively thereby. For example: Tindale in 
his Pentateuch talks about “the ark of the 
testament,” and on one occasion he calls it also 
“the ark of the appointment.” Coverdale’s reg- 
ular designation is the familiar “ark of the 
covenant.” In Joshua—II Chronicles of the 
Matthew Bible both of Tindale’s expressions, 
“ark of the Testament” and “of the appoint- 
ment,” are used. For the Hebrew toph Tin- 
dale’s rendering was “timbrel,” and Cover- 
dale’s was “tabret.” In the historical books 
of the Matthew Bible it was always called 
“timbrel.” Tindale in his Pentateuch regu- 
larly refers to “the ephod.” Coverdale calls it 
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clumsily an “overbody cote.” The Matthew 
Bible references are again to “the ephod.” In 
all such test expressions the Thomas Matthew 
coordination is always and perfectly with Tin- 
dale usages.”® 

In the third place the translation of Joshua 
—II Chronicles in the Matthew Bible was 
from a Hebrew original, as was Tindale’s 
wont, and not from a secondary German or 
Latin text, as was Coverdale’s custom. One 
group of illustrations is of a character to 
make this important circumstance evident. 
Coverdale, translating the German Wasser 
from the Zirich Bible, designated his rivers 
as “the water Euphrates” or “the water of 
Arnon,” or “water of Jabbok.” In the his- 
torical books of the Matthew Bible these and 
all other rivers were properly indicated as 
such, in literal translation of the Hebrew text. 
This was Tindale’s manner of basing his work 
on the original language. 

In the fourth place, not only have the his- 
torical books internally the character of Tin- 
dale translations, but there also exists strong 
external attestation that Tindale actually trans- 
lated exactly these books. In 1883 Mr. Jus- 
tice Bradley of the United States Supreme 
Court wrote to Dr. Westcott calling his atten- 
tion to a paragraph in Hall’s Chronicle of 
1548 concerning the extent of Tindale’s work 
of translation.2® On folio 227 recto, under 
the date-caption “The XXVII Yere of Kyng 
Henry the VIII” the following record was 
made: 


24Westcott-Wright, A General View of the His- 
tory of the English Bible (New York, 1916%), pp. 


172-77. Cf. J. I. Mombert, Handbook of the . lish 
Versions of the Bible (New York, 1890), p 

25For additional idiomatic comparisons see is 
Eadie, The English Bible (London, 1876), Vol. I, pp. 
320-22; W. F. Moulton, The History of the English 
Bible ( London, 1878), pp. 127-29; Westcott-Wright, 
ob. cit., pp. 175 f.—a bracketed note by Aldis Wright; 

Mozley, op. cit., pp. 179-86. 

"26In another bracketed footnote of the Westcott- 
Wright, History of the English Bible (p. 172), this 
— paragraph from Hall’s Chronicle is printed 
in full. 
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This yere in the moneth of September 
Wyllyam Tyndale otherwyse called Hich- 
yns was by the crueltie of the clergie of 
Louayn condempned and burned in a 
towne besyde Bruxelles in Braband called 
Vylford. This man translated the New 
Testament into Englishe and fyrst put it 
in Prynt, and likewise he translated the 
V bookes of Moses, Iosua, Iudicum, Ruth, 
the books of the Kynges and the bookes 
of Paralipomena, Nehemias or the first of 
Esdras,” the Prophet Ionas, and nomore 
of ye holy scripture. 

Two circumstances make this paragraph 
exceptionally convincing. Hall’s Chronicle 
was printed in 1548 by the same Richard 
Grafton, grocer, who in 1537 had handled the 
marketing of the Thomas Matthew Bible in 
England. In that same year of 1548 John 
Rogers himself was at hand in London, hav- 
ing just returned from Wittenberg. Cer- 
tainly if the recorded statement were not true, 
Grafton and Rogers would have known it and 
probably would have provided correction of 
it. Accordingly it may now be regarded as 
fact, rather than mere tradition, that the Thom- 
as Matthew Bible preserved in its historical 
books the last and otherwise unpublished 
translations of William Tindale. 

This fact lends unusual significance to the 
fifth pair of decorative initials, WT, that adorn 
the Matthew Bible at the end of the Old 
Testament. However it is still a puzzle why 
William Tindale’s initials should thus be placed 
between the two large sections of the Bible that 
actually Miles Coverdale translated. 
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Over two centuries ago Humphrey Wanley, HR 
bibliographer par excellence, 
Mill in New Testament collations, wrote this | 
summary of the Thomas Matthew edition: | 

To the end of the books of Chronicles 
it is Tyndale’s translation, and from 
thence to the end of the Apocrypha it is 

Coverdale’s, and the whole of the New 

Testament is Tyndale’s.** 

In two centuries this resumé has not been 
appreciably bettered; but it has been proved 
to be true.?® 

When, immediately after the publication 
of the Matthew Bible in 1537, Miles Cover- 
dale undertook to edit a new version, that 
actually emerged two years later as the | 
Great Bible, he did not make his own editio | 
princeps the basis of this work. Instead he | 
took a copy of the Matthew Bible and 
annotated that, much as the “Translators” | 
of the “Authorized Version” annotated the 
Bishops’ Bible in order to produce the King 
James Bible of 1611. By this process the 
1537 Tindale-Coverdale folio became actual- 
ly the primary version of the English Bible. 


27It is not improbable that Tindale’s Ezra-Nehe- 
miah was incomplete when it came into Rogers’ hands. 
Accordingly the latter prnfqroed to end his use of the 


Tindale translation at II Chronicles and to begin his 
continuous Coverdale translation at Ezra. 

28This unexcelled statement is quoted from J. 
Lewis, A Complete History of the Several Transla- 
tions of the Bible into English (London, 1818), p. 107. 
We have not been able to trace the quotation to its 
source. 

29The non-cognizance of John Rogers’ own contribu- 
tion to the Apocrypha of a translation of the Prayer 
of neon remains the one defect of the Wanley 
resumé. 
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A Census of Extant Thomas Matthew Bibles 


A CENSUS OF EXTANT THOMAS MATTHEW BIBLES 
I. Folio of 1537 for Grafton and Whitchurch 


(Twenty preliminary leaves with title in black and red) 
A. In American Collections : 


Chicago, Ill., Oliver R. Barrett Interleaved with notes 
Maywood, IIl., L. Franklin Gruber 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University Colophon in facsimile 
New York City, General Theolog. Seminary Title and others in facs. 
New York Public Library Title and others in facs. 
Pierpont Morgan Library Lacks about 60 leaves 
Olympia, Wash., Walter B. Beals Several leaves missing 
Philadelphia, Pa., Robt. R. Dearden, Jr. 
Free Public Library Few prelims. missing 
T. Edward Ross Title & colophon repaired 
San Marino, Cal., Huntington Library 15 leaves missing 
Titusville, Pa., John H. Scheide Title & others in facs. 


B. In British Collections : 


Bristol, Baptist College 
Cambridge, St. John’s College Title & 5 prelims. missing 
Trinity College All prelims, missing 
Second copy Title & 3 others missing 
University Library Title in facsimile 
Second copy Title & 1 other missing 
Third copy (fragment) Leaf *iii only 
Campden Hill, Sir Leicester Harmsworth Complete copy 
Second copy Title & others missing 
Third copy Title & others missing 
Fourth copy “lycéce” in facsimile 
Canterbury, Cathedral Library Title & 1 prelim. missing 
Hawley-Harrison Library Life of Tyndale inserted 
Chelmsford, W. T. Whitley 
Dublin, Trinity College Several prelims. trimmed 
Glasgow, University Library 
Second copy | Euing Collection 
Leicester, Bernard Halliday, Bookseller Title & 4 prelims. in facs. 
University College Preface & Table missing 
Lincoln, Cathedral Library 
London, British & Foreign Bible Society Ail prelims, missing 
Second copy Title in facs.; Fry copy 
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British Museum 
Second copy 
Third copy 
Fourth copy 
Fifth copy 
Lambeth Palace Library 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Library 
Manchester, John Rylands Library 
Second copy 
Oxford, All Souls College 
Balliol College 
Bodleian Library 
Second copy 
Third copy 


Two leaves in facsimile 
New Testament only 
Several leaves missing 

Title mutilated 

1 leaf & colophon missing 
Blank at end of Apocr. gone 
21 leaves missing 

Remade NT for general title 
Title & 2 leaves missing 
Title missing 

1 NT leaf missing 
Colophon clipped & mounted 
OT & Apocrypha only 


Apocrypha only 


II. Folio of 1549 by Daye & Seres of London 
(Revised and edited by Edmund Becke) 


A. In American Collections : 


Baldwin, Kansas, Baker University 


Boston, Mass., Christian Science Pub. Soc. 


Public Library 
Brookline, Mass., Zion Research Library 


Cambridge, Mass., Harvard College Library 


Chicago, IIl., Newberry Library 
Second copy 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
University of Chicago 
Second copy 
Harold R. Willoughby (fragment) 
Columbus, Ohio, C. S. Plumb 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University 
Second copy 
Third copy 
New York City, American Bible Society 
General Theological Seminary 
Pierpont Morgan Library 
Second copy 
Niles, Calif., Leopold Vincent 
Philadelphia, Pa., Robt. R. Dearden, Jr. 
Free Public Library 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton Theol. Sem. 
San Marino, Cal., Huntington Library 


Many leaves missing 

Title & Colophon missing 
Some leaves from small copy 
Apparently perfect copy 
Title & others missing 
Complete; Probasco copy 
9 prelims. & others missing 
Title-page lacking 

Title & 4 prelims, missing 
All prelims. & others gone 
Eph. 5:3 to 1 Jn. 3:2 only 
Title & 4 prelims. missing 
Title & 8 prelims. missing 
Several leaves missing 

Title & others missing 

All before Gen. 8 missing 
Apparently perfect copy 
Sykes-Tempsford Hall copy 
Theodore Irwin copy 
Several prelims. missing 


Remade NT for general title 
Title & prelims. missing 
Title in facs.; others gone 
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Sewickley, Pa., Maitland Alexander 
Titusville, Pa., John H. Scheide 
Washington, D. C., Library of Congress 
Williamstown, Mass., Williams College 
Wilton, Conn., George Leary, Jr. 


B. In British Collections : 


Banbury (Williamscote Lib.), Thos. Loveday 
Bristol, Baptist College 
Cambridge, Emmanuel College 
Second copy 
St. John’s College 
Second copy 
Trinity College 
Second copy 
University Library 
Second copy 
Third copy 
Fourth copy 
Campden Hill, Sir Leicester Harmsworth 
Second copy 
Third copy 
Fourth copy 
Canterbury, Cathedral Library 
Chelmsford, W. T. Whitley 
Dublin, Trinity College 
Glasgow, University Library 
Second copy 
Holkham Hall, Earl of Leicester 
Lincoln, Cathedral Library 
London, British & Foreign Bible Society 
Second copy 
Third copy 
British Museum 
Second copy 
Third copy 
Lambeth Palace Library 
Second copy | 
Bernard Quaritch, Bookseller 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Library 
Manchester, John Rylands Library 
Second copy 
Oxford, Bodleian Library 


Complete; Wilson-Huth copy 
Title & others missing 
Ginsburg copy 

Woodcut of Edward VI 


4 prelims. missing 

I leaf missing 

2 leaves missing 

Title & some prelims. gone 
Very imperfect copy 

Title & others missing 

BB, signed AA, HL, 

BB, so signed, HL, signed Ff 
Imperfect; Sandars copy 
Apparently complete copy 
Apparently complete copy 
Title & kalendar in tacs. 
Very imperfect copy 

Title defective 

Title & half-leaf missing 
Title defective; complete 
Title & 10 prelims. gone 


Title & others missing 


Apparently perfect copy 


Title & others missing 
Very imperfect 
Complete; Fry copy 


Title & some prelims. gone 
Blank at end of III gone 
Woodcuts & side notes intact 
Title & many leaves gone 
Imperfect; Spencer copy 

1 leaf missing 

Title in facsimile; complete 
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Queen’s College 
Twickenham, Arthur Burrell, Esq. 
Tunbridge Wells, R. Hall, Bookseller 
D. Webster, Bookseller 
Winchester, Winchester College 


Title missing; notes in Ms. 
ro leaves missing 

Title inlaid 

Title inlaid 

Lacks leaf of Table 


III. Folio of 1549 by Raynalde and Hyll of London 
(A notoriously bad printing) 


A. In American Collections : 


Brookline, Mass., Zion Research Library 
Lakeville, Conn., George Milne 
New York City, American Bible Society 
General Theological Seminary 
New York Public Library 
Second copy 
Philadelphia, Pa., Robt. R. Dearden, Jr. 
San Marino, Cal., Huntington Library 
Second copy 
Third copy 


B. In British Collections : 


Bristol, Baptist College 
Second copy 
Bromley, G. H. Last, Bookseller 
Cambridge, Emmanuel College 
King’s College 
St. John’s College 
Trinity College 
Second copy 
University Library 
Campden Hill, Sir Leicester Harmsworth 
Second copy 
Chelmsford, W. T. Whitley 
Dublin, Trinity College 
Second copy 
Durham, Bishop Cosin’s Library 
Cathedral Library 
Glasgow, University Library 
Gloucester, Public Library 
Guildford, Thomas Thorp, Bookseller 
Holkham Hall, Earl of Leicester 
Leicester, University College 


London, British & Foreign Bible Society 


Second copy 


Title & others missing 


Title & many others gone 
A few leaves missing 
Wilson-Lenox copy 
Perfect; Lenox copy 


Title & 5 prelims. missing 
Several leaves missing 
Title & others gone 


Title & others missing 
An almost complete copy 
Title & last leaf in facs. 
Title & few prelims. gone 
Title & few prelims. gone 
Title missing; imperfect 
Title & 1 leaf missing 
Prelims. & 7 others gone 
Two leaves missing 
Several leaves missing 
Title defective 


Title & NT title missing 
Title to Apocrypha missing 
Title repaired & 3 ll. gone 
Title & others missing 


OT & NT titles in facs. 
Title & 1 leaf in facs. 

6 leaves in facsimile 
Apparently complete 

All before Gen. 30 missing 
Title & others missing 
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Third copy 
Fourth copy 
British Museum 
Second copy 
Third copy 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Library 
Manchester, John Rylands Library 
Oxford, Bodleian Library 
Exeter College 
Twickenham, Arthur Burrell, Esq. 
York, Cathedral Library 


Title & few prelims. in facs. 
Francis Fry copy 

Edges cropped 

William Herbert copy 
Title & others missing 
Title missing 
Spencer-Cotton copy 
Apparently complete 

Title & others missing 
Many leaves missing 

Old Test. & NT title only 


IV. Folio of 1551 by Hyll of London 
(Printed by Nicolas Hyll for 
“certayne honest menne... . ”) 


A. In American Collections : 


Boston, Mass., Public Library 
Chicago, Ill., University of Chicago 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University 


New York City, American Bible Society 
New York Public Library 
Pierpont Morgan Library 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Library 

Washington, D. C., Library of Congress 


B. In British Collections : 


Bristol, Baptist College 
Second copy 
Third copy 
Cambridge, Emmanuel College 
St. John’s College 
University Library 
Second copy (fragment) 
Campden Hill, Sir Leicester Harmsworth 
Second copy 
Third copy 
Fourth copy 
Fifth copy 
Sixth copy 
Canterbury, Cathedral Library 
Second copy 


Several folios missing 
Prelims. & others missing 
Colophon missing 

Title & few prelims. gone 
Title in facsimile 

Huth ccpy 

Title & few prelims. gone 
Francis Fry copy 


Perfect copy 

Title in facsimile 

Title in facsimile 

Title & few prelims. gone 
One leaf missing 

One blank leaf missing 
Title-page only 

Several leaves missing 
Title & others missing 
Title & prelims. repaired 
Title in facsimile 

Title & 5 leaves in facs. 
Title & 2 leaves in facs. 
Title missing; imperfect 
Folios misbound 
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Hawley-Harrison Library 
Chelmsford, W. T. Whitley 
Dublin, Trinity College 
Glasgow, University Library 
Gloucester, Public Library 
Holkham Hall, Earl of Leicester 
Leicester, University College 
London, British & Foreign Bible Society 

Second copy 
Third copy 
British Museum 
Second copy 
Lambeth Palace Library 
Second copy 

St. Paul’s Cathedral Library 
Manchester, John Rylands Library 
Oxford, All Souls College 

Bodleian Library 


Several leaves missing 


Title missing 


Title & others in facs. 

3 leaves missing 

A few pages repaired 
Title repaired; Fry copy 
Remade NT for gen. title 
Title & others missing 
Title & others missing 
Apocrypha missing 
Title & others missing 
Several leaves missing 
Last leaf in facsimile 
Spencer copy 

All titles missing 

Title in facsimile 


Note: Further bibliographical data on most of the copies listed above 
can be had by addressing either of the authors of this study, 


University of Chicago. 
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